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HIS 1s Nor the same question as 

that asked by one of the ancient 
hypotheses—‘‘Why is it entitled tyran- 
nos?”’—for the title by which the trag- 
edy is known is clearly post-Aristoteli- 
an.1 But the title owes its origin, as 
Jebb points out,? to the frequent oc- 
currence of the word tyrannos in the 
play. 

It is of course true that this word 
tyrannos (partly perhaps because of its 
greater adaptability to iambic meter) 
is sometimes used in tragedy (espe- 
cially in Euripides)* as a neutral sub- 
stitute for basileus, king. But in the 
Sophoclean play it is used in at least 
Bone passage with the full import of its 
historical and political meaning—an 
unconstitutional ruler, who generally 
abuses the power he has seized. Jebb, 
who translates the word tyrannos and 
its cognates as ‘‘king’’, ‘‘prince’’, 
“royalty’’, ‘‘empire’’, ‘‘crown’’ and 
“throne’’ elsewhere in the play, com- 
ments on v. 873 (hubris phuteuei tyr- 
annon—Violence and pride engender 
the tyrannos) as follows: ‘‘Here not a 
prince, nor even, in the normal Greek 
sense, an unconstitutionally absolute 
ruler (good or bad), but in our sense 
a ‘tyrant’.’’ Other passages, too, insist 
on the historical figure of the tyran- 
nos, a despot who has won power 
through ‘friends . . . masses and mon- 
ey’ as Oedipus himself says (541-2). The 
word cannot then be considered neutral 
in any of its appearances in the play; 
itis colored by the reflections of these 
emphatic references to the traditional 
Athenian estimate of the tyrannos. 
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In what sense is Oedipus a tyrannos? 
There is one aspect of his power in 
Thebes which fully jistifies the term; 
he is not (as far as is known at the 
beginning of the action), the hereditary 
successor to the throne of Thebes, but 
an outsider, a xenos, as he says him- 
self,4 who, not belonging to the royal 
line, for that matter not even a native 
Theban, has come to supreme power. 
This is one of the fundamental differ- 
ences between the historical tyrannos 
and the king, basileus. Thucydides, for 
example, makes this distinction in his 
reconstruction of early Greek history. 
“Tyrannies were established in the 
cities as the revenue increased ... 
previously there was kingship with 
fixed prerogatives handed down from 
father to son.’’5 

This sense of the word tyrannos is 
exact and appropriate for Oedipus (as 
far as he understands his own situa- 
tion at the beginning of the play); he 
is an intruder, one whose title to power 
is individual achievement, not hered- 
ity. But, though exact, it is a double- 
edged word, and Creon, whose sophistic 
defense later marks him as the subtle 
politician of the play, seems to be 
aware of its implications; for in the 
opening scene he refers to Laius, who 
was king, not tyrannos, in terms which 
avoid pointing the contrast between 
Oedipus’ title to power and the hered- 
itary title of his predecessor. ‘‘We 
once, my lord, had a... leader 
(hegemon) called Laius’’ is his formu- 
la to avoid what might have been an 
odious comparison (103). 
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Oedipus, in reply, carries on this dip- 
lomatic misnomer of Laius: he refers 
to the power of his predecessor by a 
word which equates it with his own— 
tyrannis (128). Later in the play he 
twice calls Laius himself tyrannos (799, 
1043): and the reason why he calls him 
tyrannos instead of basileus in these 
lines is all too clear—by this time he 
suspects that Laius may have been the 
man he killed many years before where 
the three roads meet, and it is only 
natural that in these circumstances he 
should avoid the use of a word which 
would invest his violent action with a 
darker guilt. The psychological nuance 
of his use of the word tyrannos here 
emerges clearly from the comparison 
of this situation with that in which, for 
the only time in the play, he gives 
Laius his proper title. “It was not 
right’”’ he tells the chorus ‘“‘that you 
should leave this matter unpurified, the 
death of a good man—and a king”’ 
(Basileos t’ololotos) (256-7). The con- 
text explains his choice of terms. For 
in these lines, which follow the pro- 
nouncement of the curse on the un- 
known murderer, Oedipus, with terri- 
ble unconscious irony, is dwelling on 
the close connection between himself 
and Laius. ‘‘Since now it is I that am 
in authority, holding the powers which 
he formerly held,— . . . married to his 
wife . . . and if his line had not met 
with disaster we would have been con- 
nected by children born in common to 


us both... for all these reasons I shall 
fight on his behalf or if he were my 
father . . . seeking the murderer. . 


on behalf of the son of Labdacus, whose 
father was Polydorus son of Cadmus 
before him, whose father in ancient 
time was Agenor.”’ (258-68) The _ in- 
volved irony of these lines has aroused 
much admiring comment: their moti- 
vation also deserves attention. The re- 
sounding, half-envious recital of Laius’ 
royal lineage emphasizes Oedipus’ feel- 
ing of inadequacy in this matter of 
birth: though he claims the royal line 
of Corinth as his own, he cannot in 
his inmost heart, be sure of his par- 
entage.® And he tries in these lines to 


insert himself into the honored line of 
Theban kings. ‘‘Having his powers’’~ 
his successor then: ‘‘married to his 
wife’’—Oedipus feels himself almost 
legitimized by this fact? and his chil- 
dren completely so: ‘‘we would have 
been connected by children’’—the pres- 
ence of an heir of Laius would have 
drawn attention to the royal blood in 
the veins of his own children, born of 
the same mother: and then, inconsist- 
ently (the typical inconsistency of deep 


unconscious desires forcing themselves * 


violently and disturbingly up into the 
surface of rational speech)—‘‘as if he 
were my father.’’ In this context, 
where Oedipus’ buried misgivings 
about his birth express themselves as 
a fantasy that he is, in one sense or 
another, of the line of Laius, Labdacus, 
Polydorus, Cadmus and Agenor, it is 
only natural that he should give Laius 
his proper title, king, basileus: it is 
what he would dearly like to be him- 
self, 

The terrible fact is that he is king: 
no man more legitimately. He is the 
son of Laius, direct descendant of Cad- 
mus and Agenor. But it is only when 
he and all Thebes know the truth that 
he is finally addressed by this title. 
“You rose up like a fortified wall 
against death for my city’’ sings the 
chorus in the tremendous ode which 
follows the recognition, ‘‘since then 
you are called my king, basileus emos 
kalei (1202).8 Once he was called 
Oedipus, famous among all men, and 
now ‘‘you are called my king.’’ But 
this transformation from tyrannos to 
king is his reversal; the revelation that 
he is king is the overthrow of the 
tyrannos. The proof of his legitimacy 
is at the same time the exposure of 
his unspeakable pollution. 

The title tyrannos has then a mag- 
nificent ironic function; but if it makes 
a great contribution to the complexity 
of the play’s texture, it raises some 
problems as well. For the word meant 
more to the fifth-century audience than 
a usurper who replaced the hereditary 
king: the tyrannos was an adventurer 
who, however brilliant and prosperous 
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his regime, had gained power by vio- 
lence and maintained it by violence. 
The connection of the tyrannos with 
violence is forced on the spectator 
when the chorus sings, ‘‘Violence and 
pride (hybris) engender the tyrannos.’’ 
The succeeding sentences of this cho- 
ral ode are an estimate of the origin, 
nature, and end of the tyrannos in 
terms of the current moral and politi- 
cal tradition of the late fifth century. 

What is the reason for the chorus’ 
attack on Oedipus? And why does it 
take this particular form? According 
to Jebb,” ‘‘the strain of warning re- 
buke”’ is suggested by ‘‘the tone of 
Oedipus towards Creon’’; but this does 
not seem an adequate explanation. The 
chorus’ last word on the subject of 
Creon was a declaration of complete 
loyalty to Oedipus. ‘‘I should be clearly 
insane, incapable of intelligence, if I 
turned my back on you.’’ (690-1). The 
change from this to ‘‘Violence and 
pride engender the tyrannos”’ is clear- 
ly a decisive change: it must be due 
to something that has happened since 
the quarrel with Creon. 

Not much has happened, but much 
has been revealed. Oedipus came to 
Thebes with blood on his hands, and 
one of the men he had just killed was 
a person of some importance, for he 
rode in a carriage and was accompa- 
nied by a herald. True, Oedipus struck 
in self-defense, but none the less the 
chorus has come to know an Oedipus 
they had not suspected, a man of vio- 
lence, who can say, with almost a 
touch of pride, ‘‘I killed the whole lot 
of them.’’ (Kteino de tous xrumpantas) 
813. Hubris phyteuei tyrannon. The ele- 
vation of Oedipus to the throne of 
Thebes was preceded by the bloody 
slaughter on the highway. 

But this is not all. Oedipus has good 
reason to suspect that the man in the 
carriage was Laius, the hereditary king 
of Thebes, and the chorus is afraid 
that he is right.19 If he is, then 
Oedipus won his power by killing the 
hereditary king and taking his place 
both on his throne and in his marriage 


bed—like Gyges of Lydia, one of the 
classic types of the tyrannos; Gyges 
is in fact the first man to whom the 
title is applied in extant Greek litera- 
ture.1!1 Hubris phuteuei tyrannon—vio- 
lence engenders him, for it is the in- 
strument of his accession to power. 
These aspects of Oedipus’ present 
title to power and his past actions, to- 
gether with the choral ode on the tyr- 
annos, clearly raise the whole issue of 
tyrannis in terms of the current politi- 
cal tradition. Why? The play cannot 
be an attack on tyrannis as an institu- 
tion, for not only was tyrannis univer- 
sally detested, it was also, at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war, a 
dead issue;12 though he was to be a 
typical phenomenon of the next cen- 
tury, in the last half of the fifth cen- 
tury the tyrannos was a bitter memory 
of the past rather than a fear of the 
future. And in any case, Oedipus is 
not a figure which conforms to the pat- 
tern of the tyrannos. He does not defy 
ancestral laws, outrage women, put 
men to death without trial,1* plunder 
his subjects,!+ distrust the good and de- 
light in the bad,1° nor does he live in 
fear.16 He is not equipped with the 
armed bodyguard which is the salient 
characteristic of the tyrannos in real 
lifel7 and of Aegisthus, for example, 
on the tragic stage.1% Oedipus comes 
directly to his people—‘‘not through 
messengers’’ as he says himself (6); 
he is loved, not feared. And the po- 
litical actions which he carries out in 
the play are decidedly untyrannic. He 
rejects Creon’s strong hint that the 
oracular response should be discussed 
in private,!" calls an assembly of the 
people of Thebes,°° and on a matter 
which he considers vital, the condem- 
nation of Creon, he gives way to Jo- 
casta and to the chorus which repre- 
sents the people he has summoned in 
the opening scene. Thebes under Oedi- 
pus may be a tyrannis, but it works 
surprisingly like a democracy, led by 
its most gifted and outstanding citizen. 
What are we to make of this combina- 
tion of democracy and tyrannis? 
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It was no puzzle to the Athenian au- 
dience, who were themselves citizens 
of exactly such a state. ‘‘We are called 
a democracy” says Pericles,?! but he 
also tells the Athenians ‘‘you hold your 
empire (arche, Oedipus’ word!) as a 
tyrannis.’’22 Creon calls the Athenian 
empire a tyrannis, too,=* and it is the 
word used not only by Athenians, but 
by the enemies of Athens: the Corin- 
thians at Sparta twice characterize 
Athens as the city ‘‘which has been 
established as tyrannos in Hellas.’’-+ 
It is clear that in the late fifth century 
the idea of Athens as tyrannos was a 
commonplace both at Athens and 
abroad. Oedipus talks about his power 
(arche) in terms that vividly recall the 
fifth century estimates, both hostile 
and admiring, of Athenian power. ‘‘O 
wealth and tyrannis’’ he exclaims ‘‘and 
skill surpassing skill in the competi- 
tion of life, how much envy and hatred 
(phthonos) are stored up in you... ”’ 
(380-83). Wealth was the Athenian 
boast, and the terror of her enemies: 2° 
skill, especially technical and naval 
skill, was the guarantee of Athenian 
commercial and naval supremacy,7® 
and the Athenians knew how they were 
envied and hated. ‘‘Do we deserve”’ 
say the Athenian ambassadors at 
Sparta ‘‘the excessive hatred and envy 
(pythonos) the Greeks feel for us?’’?7 
possession of power,’’ says 
Pericles, ‘has always brought envy: 
when the power involved is great, the 
envy must be accepted.’’28 


The Athenian arche, like that of 
Oedipus, is not an inherited power, but 
something new in the Greek world, 
gained by self-exertion. Pericles proud- 
ly refers to the fathers of the Athenians 
whom he is addressing, ‘‘who by their 
own efforts and not by inheriting it, 
gained this power and maintained 
it.’”"29 And, like the power of Oedipus, 
it was originally offered, not sought. 
“This power’’ says Oedipus ‘‘which the 
city put into my hands, as a free gift, 
not something I asked for.’’ (303-4). 
‘‘We did not take power by force’’ the 
Athenian ambassadors remind the 
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Spartans, the allies 
came to us and asked us to be their)” 
leaders . . . an empire was offered 
us, and we accepted it.’’3° 


These resemblances’ between the 
Athenian supremacy in Greece anil) 
Oedipus’ peculiar power in Thebes ari 
enough to suggest that the word ty.” 
annos, applied to Oedipus, is part of 2p 
larger pattern of image and emphasis 
which compares Oedipus with Athen; 
itself. They are strengthened by the 
fact that the character of Oedipus i: 
the character of the Athenian people § 
Oedipus in his typical reactions ané 
capacities, his virtues and defects, if 
a microcosm of the people of Periclean 
Athens, the audience which watched 
the play. That such a generalized con. 
ception, the Athenian character, wa 
current in the late fifth century is clear 
from the speeches in Thucydides alon 
(especially the brilliant contrast o 
Athenian and Spartan character made 
by the Corinthians in Book I): and for 
an example of a national type por 
trayed on the tragic stage we hav§ 
only to look at Euripides’ Andromache, 
where Menelaus is clearly a hostile! 
portrait, verging on caricature, of the§ 
worst aspects of the Spartan character 
as seen by the Athenians in war time 
The character of Oedipus, one of the 
most complicated and fully developed 
in Greek tragedy, bears a striking re 
semblance to the Athenian character 
as we find it portrayed in the histori 
ans, dramatists and orators of the late 
fifth century. 

Oedipus’ magnificent vigor and his 
faith in action are markedly Athenian 
characteristics. ‘‘Athens’’ says Peri 
cles ‘‘will be the envy of the man who 
has a will to action’’*! and the boast 
is supported by Thucydides’ breath 
taking summary of the action of the 
‘‘fifty-years.”’ The enemies of Athens 
have a different view of Athenian vig- 
or. ‘“‘Their nature’’ say the Corinthians 
‘not only forbids them to remain in 
active, but denies the possibility of in 
action to the rest of mankind.’’3? This 
is an apt description of Oedipus in the 
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tragedy: his will to action never fal- 
ters, and forces Tiresias, Jocasta and 
the shepherd, in spite of their reluc- 
tance, to play their part in the dynamic 
progress towards the discovery of the 
truth and his own fall. 

The priest appeals to Oedipus as ‘ex- 
perienced’, the state which results from 
constant action, and this too, is a source 
of Athenian pride, and of caution for 
her enemies.?3 And like Oedipus, Ath- 
ens is magnificently courageous:*4 
Athenian courage, in fact, rises to its 
greatest heights when circumstances 
seem most adverse,*° and this again is 
a characteristic of Oedipus. 

Oedipus’ action is swift, (he has al- 
ready sent to Delphi when the priest 
hints that he should, he has already 
sent for Tiresias when the chorus ad- 
vises him to); he prefers to forestall 
rather than react (as he says when 
condemning Creon)(681-21). This speed 
in decision and action is the Athenian 
characteristic which the Corinthians 
fear above all others. ‘‘They are the 
only people who simultaneously hope 
for and have what they plan, because 
of their quick fulfillment of deci- 
sion.’’36 

But Oedipus’ swift action is not rash, 
it is based in reflection. Even his most 
impulsive act, self-blinding, is 
shown to be based on a careful de- 
liberation.7 And this too is typically 
Athenian. ‘‘We are unique’’, says Peri- 
cles ‘‘in our combination of the most 
courageous action and rational discus- 
sion of our projects,’’?8 Oedipus’ re- 
flection is the working of a great in- 
telligence; and this is his greatest 
pride; gnomei kuresas. found the 
answer by intelligence’’ (398) he says, 
of his solution of the Sphinx’s riddle. 
So Pericles claims that the Athenians 
defeated the Persians ‘‘by intelligence 
rather than chance’’, gnomei te pleoni 
e tuchei).89 


All these qualities and the record of 
success which they have produced gen- 
erate in Oedipus an enormous self-con- 
fidence, (a mood that informs all the 
Periclean speeches in Thucydides, even 
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the last one)#® and also unlimited 
hopes. Athenian inopes are highest in 
face of danger and even impending dis- 
aster; ‘‘in terrible circumstances they 
are full of good hope’’ say the Corinth- 
ians+! — jit reads like a comment on 
Oedipus’ hopeful outburst which follows 
Jocasta’s last words. 

Oedipus, speaking of the riddle of the 
Sphinx, boasts that he was the amateur 
(ho meden eidos Oidipous 397) who put 
the professional (Tiresias) to shame. 
This is of course the proud boast of the 
Funeral Speech; the Athenians are 
amateurs in war, but are confident of 
their ability to beat the Spartan pro- 
fessionals.42 And Oedipus’ adaptability 
—he was a homeless exile and became 
the loved and admired ruler of a for- 
eign city—this is another Athenian 
characteristic. ‘‘The individual Athen- 
ian’’ says Pericles, ‘‘addresses himself 
to the most varied types of action with 
the utmost versatility and charm.’’4% 

Oedipus’ devotion to the city, the 
mainspring of his dedicated action in 
the first half of the play, is the great 
Athenian virtue which Pericles preach- 
es++ and Athens’ enemies fear. ‘‘In the 
city’s service’’—the Corinthians again— 
‘they use their bodies as if they did 
not belong to them.’’+5 


Oedipus’ quick suspicion and keen 
nose for a plot is of course one of the 
outstanding traits of the Athenian 
demos.*® And so is his terrible anger, 
which at its height seems uncontrolla- 
ble by force and reason alike. This rage 
of Oedipus is the rage of Athens which 
even Pericles feared,47 which con- 
demned the people of Mitylene and the 
generals at Arginusae.*5 But like the 
Athenian anger, it does not last: Creon 
gets a reprieve, as Mitylene did.+” 


Oedipus tyrannos, then, is more than 
an individual tragic hero. He repre- 
sents, by the basis of his power, his 
character, and his title, the city which 
aimed to become (and was already on 
the road to becoming) the tyrannos of 
Greece, the splendid autocrat of the 
whole Hellenic world. Sophocles’ use of 
the word tyrannos and the relationships 
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it points up, add an extra dimension 
to the heroic figure of Oedipus, and 
also to the meaning of his fall. 
Bernarp M. W. Knox 
Yale University 


1 Aristotle calls it simply ‘‘The Oedipus,” cf. 
Poetics 1452a24 1453b7 etc. 

2p. 4 note 2. 

3 Euripides goes so far as to make a chorus of 
Athenian citizens refer to Demophon, son of 
Theseus, an Attic King and pattern of Athenian 
bravery and piety, as tyrannos. (Heracleidae 
111.) 

4 Cf. 219-20 and 222. 

° Thuc. 1.13. patrikai basileiai. Cf. also Arist. 
Politics. 1285a3. 

‘ He left Corinth to settle his doubts once and 
for all by consulting the Delphic oracle, but was 
sent away unanswered — atimon (789) is his word, 
which in the context simply means ‘‘with my re- 
quest disregarded”’ (cf. 340 atimazeis) but also 
implies ‘‘without honor’’ i.e., the doubt about his 
birth still unresolved. 

7 Cf. the situation on Ithaca in the Odyssey 
where the hand of Penelope is evidently regarded 
as a stepping stone to royal power. 

Sex hou... basileus kalei emos kai ta megist’ 
etimathes. Kalei is ambiguous, for it refers in 
such a construction to both past and present (cf. 
Goodwin § 26), but the present reference is em- 
phasized by the change in tense of the next verb 
etimathes, which permits no ambiguity at all, 
(naturally, for the statement cannot refer to the 
present, only to the past). Normal construction, 
however, would demand that this verb, too, be in 
the present tense. The effect is to stress the 
present reference of kalei, which might not have 
been emphatic without the sudden change of 
tense. 

9 on v. 873. 

10 Cf. 834. 

11 Archilochus frag. 25 [Bergk+] and cf. the 
second hypothesis of the O.T. 

12 True, the meetings of the Assembly were pre- 
ceded by the recital of prayers which included 
curses on those who aimed to restore the tyran- 
nos, but the frequent Aristophanic parodies of 
this prayer indicate that it was an antiquarian 
survival (cf.Birds 1074 Thesm.344-40) and a cele- 
brated passage in the Wasps (488-502) suggests 
that although demagogues and _ unscrupulous 
persecutors made free with the accusation of 
tyranny, it was not to be taken seriously. 

13 For these three characteristic actions see 
Herodotus 3.80 and Euripides Suppliants 447-9. 

14 Cf. Herod. 3.39 (Polycrates), 5.92 § 2 (Cypse- 
lus), Ar. Pol. 131la. Eur. Frag. 605 (N2), Plato 
Phaedo 82a, Eur. Suppliants 450-1. 

15 Herod. 3.80. Eur. Ion 627-8. Plato Rep. 7.567. 

16 Eur. Ion. 621-8. Cf. also Frag. 605 (N2). Xen. 
Hiero. II 8-10. 

17 Plato Rep. 8.567 d. Ar. Politics. 1285a 131la 
Thuc. 1.130. 

18 Aesch. Agam. 1650. Cho. 768-9. Sophocles 
Electra 1369-71. Eur. Electra 798, 845. 

19 93. es pantas auda. 

20 144. allos de kadmou laon hod’ athroizeto. 

21 Thuc. 2.37. From here on, all references are 
to Thucydides if not otherwise indicated. 


23 3.37. Cf. also 6.85 (Euphemus, Athenian am- 
bassador in Sicily). 

24 1.122, 124. 

25 1.89, 2.13, 64. 6.3 

261.102, 142, 87, 4.223. 

271.75. Ar’ axtoi esmen . kai prothumias 
heneka tes tote kai gnomes xuneseos arches ge 
hes echomen tois Hellesi me houtos agan epiph- 


thonos diakeisthai? The parallels to the Oedipean 
phrases are striking: 48. tes paros prothumias, 
398 gnomei kuresas, 381 hosos phthonos, 382 tesde 
g’ arches hounek’. 

28 2.64. Cf. also [Lysias] Epitaphios 48. 

29 2.62. 

301.75; 76. 

31 2.64.4. Cf. also 6. 

32 1.70.9. Cf. also 8. 

33 7.61; 2.84, 85, 89; 1.142. Herod. 

34 Herod. 9.27. Thue. 1.9, 102, 268, Za, 7.28. 

35 1.74 [Lysias] Epitaphios 58. 

361.70. For parallels to Oedipus’ ‘‘forestalling”’ 
ef. 1.57, 3.3. 

37 Cf. 1371 ff.-— Oedipus’ defense of his self- 
blinding: note the past tenses (1372, 1375, 1385) 
and the correspondence of the argument with the 
words of Oedipus before the action, as reported 
by the messenger (1271-4). 

38 2.40. 

39 1.144. Cf. also 1.75, 2.40 philosophoumen, 2.62 
xrunesis and gnome. 

40 2.62. 

41 1.70 en tois deinois euelpides. Cf. Euelpides, 
the Athenian of Aristophanes’ Birds. Cf. also 
Thuc. 7.77. 

42 2.39. rathumiai mallon e ponon meletei and 
1.138. (Themistocles) hon d’ apeiros eie, krinai 
hikanos. 

431.41. ton auton andra... 

malist’ an eutrapelos . 
(Themistocles at Sardis). 

44 2.43. Cf. 2.60 philopolis. 

45 1.70. 

1% Cf. e.g. 6.28, 53; 2.13; 3.43; Ar. Wasps 343-5 
(with which cf. O.T. 124-5). 

172.60 and Ar. Peace 606-7. 

48 For Athenian orge cf. 6.60, 8.1; Ar. Knights 
41-2 despotes agroikos orgen . . Demos . . 
duskolon gerontion, ibid. 537, Wasps 243, Antiphon 
Herodes 69, 71. 

49 3.36 metanoia. Cf. 1.65 and Xen. Hell. 1.7.35. 


epi pleist’ an eide 
. and also 1.138 


OHIO CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 


CLEVELAND was host on October 28-30 to 
the thirty-second meeting of the Ohio Classi- 
eal Conference, upon invitation of the 
schools of Greater Cleveland, the Private 
Schools Association, the Cleveland Classi- 
cal Club, John Carroll University, Western 
Reserve University, and the Cleveland So- 
ciety of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. Latin teachers in Ohio may at- 
tend either the meetings of the Conference 
or a district meeting of the Ohio Educa- 
tional Association with which the Classical 
Conference is affiliated. One of the most 
effective classical conferences in the coun- 
try, its organization includes officers and 
council, a Service Committee of seven, 
seven Advisers, and County Representatives 
for whom one session is scheduled. This 
year’s program was most timely and out- 
standing, featuring a panel discussion: 
“The High-School Latin student Goes to 
College—Towards Closer Co-operation of 
School and College,’’ by Paul R. Murphy, 
Ohio University, Warren D. Anderson, Col- 
lege of Wooster, and J. B. Titchener, Ohio 
State University; a display of Latin Week 
and Audio-Visual Aids exhibits; and the 
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The Road 


ET ME DEPRECATE at the outset 
any conceivable comparison with 
the road to Xanadu. While John Living- 
ston Lowes was a genial and scholarly 
pathfinder who explored and mapped 
every inch of the road to Xanadu, I 
shall humbly point to only a few land- 
marks on the oft-traveled road to Ar- 
cady. As the Delphic oracle said on a 
certain occasion, so say I: 
Arkadién m’ aiteis? 
ou toi déso. 


Mega m’ aiteis; 


I{ the wayfarer can overlook the short- 
comings of an inadequate cicerone, he 
will find the journey a right pleasant 
one. 


Oh, what’s the way to Arcady? 

The spring is rustling in the tree, — 

The tree the wind is blowing through, — 
It sets the blossoms flickering white. 

I knew not skies could burn so blue 
Nor any breezes blow so light. 

They blow an old-time way for me, 
Across the world to Arcady. 

—H. C. Bunner, The Way to Arcady 


Arcadia, lying off the beaten track of 
the traveler and the tourist, is one of 
the least known and most praised of 
all lands beneath the sun. It first im- 
pinged upon my consciousness when, 
in undergraduate days, I took a course 
in art appreciation and was introduced 
to the painting Les Bergers d’Arcadie, 
by Poussin. Poussin, I learned, was 
one of the classical school of painters 
in the reign of Louis Quatorze. His 
picture, now hanging in the Louvre, 
presents a rustic and idyllic landscape, 
with handsome trees in the foreground 
and craggy mountains looming in the 
distance against the sky. The sunshine 
smiles on three shepherds and a young 
woman, all in graceful classic costume, 
who have paused to examine the 
weather-beaten inscription on a mas- 
sive tombstone. The elder shepherd, 
probably father of the younger lads, 
has dropped on one knee for a closer 
view, and with an exploring finger is 
tracing out the four simple words that 
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to Arcady 


are chiseled on the tomb: 

ET IN ARCADIA EGO 
The ego refers to Death, and the mean- 
ing is that even in the happy land of 
Arcadia grim Death comes to snip the 
joyous thread of life. 

Poussin derived both the words and 
the idea for his painting from his con- 
temporary Guercino, who depicted two 
Arcadian shepherds halted in their 
tracks by the unexpected sight of a 
low piece of masonry which is sur- 
mounted by a grisly skull, the usual 
Christian memento mori. The top slab 
of masonry is inscribed: 

ET IN ARCADIA EGO! 
In the following century one more 
painter took up the theme, giving it a 
personal reference that is less to our 
liking than Poussin’s universalization. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted Mrs. Bou- 
verie and Mrs. Crewe, looking pen- 
sively at the tomb of the Countess of 
Coventry, whereon they read: 

ET IN ARCADIA EGO ? 
So in the British version the shepherds 
have bowed out of the picture, in favor 
of ladies of high degree. 

Where Guercino found his impres- 
sive motto is a mystery. The phrase 
certainly does not occur in classical 
Latin, and the literary detectives who 
have searched for it in the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance have had a fruitless 
quest. Its modern diffusion and fame 
are due principally to Poussin. Both 
the painting and the motto intrigued 
the poet Shenstone in the following cen- 
tury, and he wrote thus to his friend 
Richard Graves: ‘‘Pray did you ever 
see a print or drawing of Poussin’s 
Arcadia? The idea of it is so pleasing 
to me, that I had no peace till I had 
used the inscription on one side of 
Miss Dolman’s urn, ‘Et in Arcadia 
Ego.’ ’’3 

Unfortunately literary men _ subse- 
quent to Shenstone have without war- 
rant metathesized the words to Et ego 
in Arcadia, interpreting them to mean, 
“IT too have lived in the blissful land of 
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Arcadia.’’ Thus Goethe, who fell in 
love with Italy on his journey there, 
published his Italienische Reise with 
the epigraph: ‘‘Auch ich in Arkadien;”’ 
and before Goethe, Schiller thus began 
his poem Resignation: 


Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren, 
Auch mir hat die Natur 
An meiner Wiege Freude zugeschworen; 
Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren, 
Doch Tranen gab der kurze Lenz mir 
nur.* 


In the early nineteenth century Mrs. 
Felicia Hemans, in her Songs for 
Sunny Hours, gave us a lyric entitled 
And I too in Arcadia, with the refrain, 
“TI, too, shepherds! in Arcadia dwelt.’’ 


What is the vision that was conjured 
in the poetic minds of Schiller, Goethe, 
and Mrs. Hemans by the magic word 
‘‘Arcadia’’? Let us enlist the aid of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells in answering that 
question. The road thither leads us, he 
affirms, ‘‘over vast meadows of green 
baize enameled with artificial flowers, 
among streams that do nothing but 
purl. In this region the shadows are 
mostly brown, and the mountains are 
invariably horrid; there are tumbling 
floods and sighing groves; there are 
naturally nymphs and swains; and the 
chief business of life is to be in love 
and not to be in love, to burn and to 
freeze without regard to the mercury. 
Need I say that this region is Ar- 
cady?’’® Or take a stanza from The 
secret of Arcady, by a close contem- 
porary of Howells, the Bostonian 
Louise Chandler Moulton: 


I dwell no more in Arcady: — 
But when the sky is blue with May, 
And flowers spring up along the way, 
And birds are blithe, and winds are free, 
I know what message is for me, — 

For I have been in Arcady. 


Confront this dream-land with the 
rea ity. Arcadia is the Switzerland of 
Greece: an Alpine and land-locked re- 
gion of the Peloponnesus, about 1800 
square miles in area, mostly fit only 
ior grazing and hunting rather than for 
tillage. Mounts Maenalus, Erymanthus, 


Lycaeus, and Cyllene are wild and for- 
bidding. Thick pine forests clothe the 
upper slopes of the mountain chains, 
while oaks are equally profuse on the 
lower slopes. Many tumbling brooks, 


unable to break through the ring of 


mountains to the sea, lose themselves 
in swamps or in underground channels 
of limestone. It is precisely in this 
realm of subterranean streams that 
Alph, the sacred river, ran through 
caverns measureless to man. Through 
the ancient forests prowled fearsome 
wolves and werewolves, wild boars and 
bears. Etymologically Arcadia means 
‘The Land of the Bear;’’ and into this 
hunters’ paradise came Heracles to 
capture the Erymanthian boar and 
bring him home alive. The rural inhabi- 
tants, many of them pastoral folk or 
huntsmen, were rough, simple, un- 
kempt, and _ autochthonous; hardy 
mountaineers who claimed to be older 
than the moon, ‘“‘the most boorish of 
men and swinelike,’’® too backward to 
be in step with the glory that was 
Greece. Be sure that Poussin never 
traveled the literal road to Arcady, and 
had no intention of letting topographic 
realism intrude into his painting of the 
Arcadian shepherds. 

Now the man who transmogrified 
Arcadia into a land of spring and sun- 
shine, hearts and flowers, song and 
sentiment, is no other than our old 
friend Vergil. Why did he choose such 
an unprepossessing land to glorify as a 
poetic Shangri-La? Recent critics have 
alleged that he had stumbled on a fas- 
cinating passage in the chief writer 
that Arcadia produced, Polybius of 
Megalopolis. Polybius, proud of his na- 
tive land, was disturbed by the mur- 
derous savagery, in his early lifetime, 
of the people of a single Arcadian city, 
Cynaetha. He affirmed that the ex- 
planation for this unique barbarity was 
transparent: the Cynaetheans alone 
among the Arcadians had abandoned 
music. ‘‘The practice of music is a 
good thing for all human beings, but 
for Arcadians it is a necessity. . . . Not 
for nothing did the first Arcadians 
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THE ROAD 


adopt music into their entire society, 
to such an extent that they grew up 
with it, not just when they were boys 
but in compulsory study up to the age 
of thirty. . . . Everybody knows the fa- 
miliar fact that the Arcadians are just 
about the only people among whom 
first the boys from childhood are 
trained to sing in measure the hymns 
and paeans . . . and later, learning the 
measures of Philoxenus and Timo- 
theus, every year with intense rivalry 
they do choral singing in the theaters. 
... By neglecting these practices the 
Cynaetheans finally become like wild 
beasts.’’* 

This tribute to music and the ubi- 
quitous influence of music in Arcadia 
could have deeply interested Vergil. 
But note that Polybius was talking of 
choral song among the urban popula- 
tion, with intricate music by skillful 
and famous modern composers—a far 
cry from the simple and artless ditties 
of the shepherds, accompanied by the 
rustic pipe. The stimulus to Vergil’s 
concept of Arcadia as a land of flut- 
ing reeds and pastoral song was there- 
fore probably not from Polybius, but 
from another and yet more famous 
Arcadian, the great god Pan.§ 

Pan, deus Arcadiae, (Ecl. 10.26) was 
the mythical inventor not only of the 
pastoral syrinx but also of bucolic 
verse. His was the music that was 
celebrated in the Vergilian or pseudo- 
Vergilian Copa (9-10): 


En et Maenalio quae garrit dulce sub 
antro, 
Rustica pastoris fistula more sonat. 


In the Messianic Eclogue, when mu- 
sic is mentioned, Pan comes to the 
fore: Vergil craves the boon of surviv- 
ing until the Golden Age shall dawn, 
so that in singing its glories he may 
outstrip Orpheus, Linus, and even Pan 
—and let Pan’s own Arcadia be the 
judge of the singing (Ecl. 4.55-59). Re- 
call the description, echoed in a pleas- 
ing epigram of the Palatine Anthology,?® 
of that tuneful pair of Arcadian shep- 
herds, Corydon and Thyrsis (7.4-5): 
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Ambo florentes aetatibus, Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares et respondere parati. 


And the song of Damon, using Mt. 
Maenalus as a near-synonym for Ar- 
cadia, alludes again to Pan and Ar- 
cadian music (8.21-24): 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, 
versus. 

Maenalus argutumque nemus pinusque 
loquentis 
Semper habet, 

audit amores 
Panaque, qui primus calamos non pas- 
sus inertis. 


semper pastorum ille 


The above three passages are all 
that the Eclogues, except the tenth, 
have to say about Arcadia, and in 
every instance the allusion is to a land 
of bucolic music. In the pastorals of 
Theocritus Vergil was already well ac- 
quainted with singing shepherds; and 
if shepherds sang in Theocritus’ Sicily, 
a fortiori they sang in Pan’s Arcadia. 
To be sure, Pan was traditionally a 
syrinx player and not a vocalist; but 
the distinction between surisdein and 
aeidein, observed as a matter of course 
by Theocritus, was blurred by Vergil.1° 

In the tenth Eclogue Arcadia really 
comes into its own, not only as the 
locale of pandemic song but as a po- 
etical and romantic landscape. Here 
emerges Arcadia with the trappings 
that we know in the later pastoral 
literature of Europe: Mounts Maenalus 
and Lycaeus, idealized scenery, fair 
rustic maidens, and poetic shepherds 
whose skill runs the whole gamut and 
is not limited to warbling the native 
wood-note wild. Vergil’s Roman friend, 
the elegist Gallus, poetically transplant- 
ed to this poetic landscape, is heart- 
broken with unrequited love for Lycor- 
is, and lies sighing and moaning and 
mooning and groaning at the foot of 
a solitary cliff. Not too solitary, you 
understand; for the laurels and tama- 
risks are companionably weeping, and 
Mounts Maenalus and Lycaeus are 
shedding tears of massive sorrow, while 
the sheep stand around wearing a 
sheepishly disconsolate look. Here come 
Menalcas and other herdsmen, plying 
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Gallus with pitying questions: Unde 
amor iste tibi? The rustic gods come 
in rustic guise, Silvanus wearing a 
garland of flowering fennel and nod- 
ding lilies, and Pan showing cheeks 
stained with elderberries and cinnabar. 
Pan protests that the tears are idle, 
for Love is cruel and will not be ap- 
peased. But Gallus replies: 


Arcadian shepherds, in these hills some 
day 

Ye will make verses on my love and 
tears. 

Who but Arcadians have a voice to sing? 


Would I were one of you! and of your 
flocks 

A keeper, or could prune your purpling 
vines! 

Surely had Phyllis ever been my love, 

Amyntas, or whatever flame ye will — 

In willow copse under trailing vines 

My love and I would lie, while Phyllis 
there 

Would weave me garlands and Amyntas 
sing. 

Here, O Lycoris, are cool-flowing rills, 

Here softest grass and haunts of wood- 
land shade, 

Here in thine arms my whole life long 
should 


Now such an ideal pastoral land- 
scape had already been introduced in- 
to poetry by Vergil’s exemplar, Theo- 
critus, who located it in his sunny is- 
land-home of Sicily, and we may rea- 
sonably inquire what led Vergil to re- 
place Sicily by Arcadia. The truth is 
that in Vergil’s time Sicily, having 
long been a Roman province, seemed 
too real and near and familiar to be 
a pastoral dreamland. Shangri-La must 
be farther away than the suburbs; and 
indeed a wise saying has it that ‘‘to 
reach felicity one must cross water.”’ 
We mortals are like the ghosts whom 
Aeneas saw and pitied by the Stygian 
river: we ‘‘stretch our hands in yearn- 
ing for the farther shore.’’ So Vergil 
let his imagination drift across the 
Ionian waters, to where it could have 
free play in the romantically remote 
Arcadia, which he had never seen save 
with the eyes of the mind.!2 Omme 
ignotum pro magnifico. Even in the 


Aeneid Vergil continues to honor Ar- 
cadia, through his portrait of Pallan- 
teum’s simple and kindly king Evander 
—both etymologically and actually a 
good man. 

Vergil’s ideal Arcady for a long time 
did not catch hold with literary men. 
There is little effort to identify a geo- 
graphical milieu in the Eclogues of 
Calpurnius, Nemesianus, and the Ein- 
siedeln poet.!* But we must not con- 
fine our search to Eclogues, for the 
pastoral set of motifs spread also into 
other literary forms. Longus about the 
year 250 gave a new turn to prose 
romance by portraying an _ innocent 
young shepherd Daphnis in love with 
an equally innocent maiden Chloe; but 
this pastoral affaire du coeur took place 
in Lesbos, not Arcadia. The Middle 
Ages, intent upon the Way to Heaven, 
forgot the road to Arcady; poets con- 
tinued to portray the ideal landscape, 
but localized it nowhere.!+ 

Only when the Renaissance quicken- 
ed Italy did young wayfarers who were 
steeped in the classical tradition travel 
again the antique road to Arcady. The 
poetic dramatists Torquato Tasso, in 
Aminta, and Guarini, in Il Pastor Fido, 
used Arcadia and the pastoral motifs 
in a non-pastoral artform; and in so 
doing they scored a succés d’estime— 
witness their festoons of imitators in 
the seventeenth century. But the chief 
re-incarnation of Arcadia in the Italian 
literature of the Renaissance is Jacopo 
Sannazaro’s Arcadia (1504), a _ prose 
romance with its twelve chapters set 
off by twelve lyrical eclogues. Sanna- 
zaro went back afresh to his Vergil 
and found something that delighted his 
heart in the picture of Arcadia. He 
took for a theme the story of a love- 
sick Neapolitan who, just like Vergil’s 
friend Gallus, sought solace for his 
pangs in Arcadia’s idyllic scenes. The 
book caught the popular fancy and en- 
joyed an international success. Within 
the century of its publication it went 
through sixty editions, was translated 
into French and Spanish, and evoked 
important imitations in Portugal by 
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Montemayor and in England by Sir 
Philip Sidney. No doubt of it: after 
Sannazaro had done his work, Arcadia 
had gained a new lease on life. 

In the prose romance called The 
Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, which 
has been described as ‘“‘perhaps the 
most famous of the books which every- 
body knows and nobody reads,’’ Sir 
Philip Sidney brought Arcadia to Eliz- 
abethan England. His fancy painted 
lovely pastoral scenes, often disturbed 
by romantic blood and thunder, and 
he wrote a glowing and much-quoted 
eulogy of the land of Arcadia. The 
dawn ‘‘strows roses and violets in the 
heavenly floor;’’ the hills have their 
proud heights garnished with stately 
trees: and while the pretty lambs in 
the pasture bleat for their mothers’ 
milk, a young shepherdess sings at 
her work and a shepherd’s boy pipes 
“as though he should never be old.’’ A 
poetic passage truly; and Cowper in 
The Task pays willing homage to 

Those golden times 

And those Arcadian scenes that Maro 

sings 

And Sidney, warbler of poetic prose. 


Cowper did well to link Sidney closely 
with Vergil—the chief English glorifier 
of Arcadia with its Roman discoverer. 
Besides the landscape, we should note 
two other Arcadian features that Sid- 
ney inherited from Vergil and all the 
pastoralists: the pathetic fallacy and 
highly sentimental love. As The Coun- 
tess of Pembroke’s Arcadia rambles 
on sans order and sans end amid ani- 
mated nature and frustrated lovers, 
the modern reader mutters a curse on 
both of these overworked motifs. 

Cervantes looked upon all of this bus- 
iness with an ironic smile. Like Sidney, 
he knew about Arcadia from Sannazaro 
by way of Montemayor; but he could 
not take it seriously. He has his hero, 
Don Quijote, decide in a sentimental 
mood that it would be agreeable to 
turn for a time from knight-errantry 
and become a poetic shepherd. The 
Don enthralls Sancho Panza with the 
plan which he unfolds. 


“Sancho, yonder’s that meadow where we 
met the fine shepherdess and the gallant 
shepherds, who had a mind to renew or 
imitate the pastoral Arcadia .. . If thou 
think’st well of it, we'll follow their exam- 
ple, and turn shepherds too... I'll buy a 
flock of sheep, and everything that’s fit for 
a pastoral life, and so calling myself the 
shepherd Quixotis, and thee the shepherd 
Pansino, we’ll range the woods, the hills 
and meadows, singing and versifying. We’ll 
drink the liquid crystal, sometimes out of 
the fountains, and sometimes from the purl- 
ing brooks, and the swift-gliding streams. 
The oaks, the cork-trees, and chestnut-trees 
will afford us both lodging and diet; the 
willows will yield us their shade; the roses 
present us their inoffensive sweets; and the 
spacious meads will be our carpets, diversi- 
fy’d with colours of all sorts; bless’d with 
the purest air, and unconfin’d alike, we shall 
breathe that and freedom. The moon and 
stars, our tapers of the night, shall light our 
evening walks. Light hearts will make us 
merry, and mirth will make us sing. Love 
will inspire us with a theme and wit, and 
Apollo with harmonious lays. So shall we 
become famous, not only while we live, but 
make our loves eternal as our songs.”’ “‘As 
I live,’’ quoth Sancho, ‘‘this sort of life nicks 
me to a hair.’’5 


Surely the gallant knight of La Mancha 
had a very pretty appreciation and a 
familiar acquaintance with the road to 
Arcady. His description of it nicks me 
to a hair. 

Arcadia came to the fore in Italy 
once again in the late 17th century. 
There was a literary group in Rome 
which had clustered around the ab- 
dicated Queen Christina of Sweden un- 
til her death in 1689. One day, a few 
months after the Queen’s death, these 
poeti e preziose were lounging on a 
grassy hillside near Rome, reading 
their poetry aloud to each other, when 
one of them had an inspiration and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Egli mi sembra che noi 
abbiamo oggi rinnovata 1l’Arcadia!” 
The poet Crescimbeni seized upon the 
idea and proceeded to found in 1690 
L’Accademia dell’ Arcadia. Its head- 
quarters was Rome, but it soon had 
many branches throughout Italy. With- 
in three years there were 1300 mem- 
bers—monks, priests, cardinals, scien- 
tists, lords, ladies, and courtiers. Each 
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member had tc be a ‘‘good’’ poet, but 
perhaps there was a fairly generous 
interpretation of the word ‘‘good.’’ The 
poets delighted in calling themselves 
by the tradional names of shepherds in 
the classical pastoral, such as Men- 
alcas and Mopsus and Meliboeus. The 
Academy bestowed membership on po- 
etic admirers of Italy from abroad: 
so Goethe and much later Longfellow 
became Arcadians, the latter receiving 
the bucolic name of ‘‘Olympico some- 
thing,’’ as he laughingly told his friend 
Howells.16 The Academy’s coat of arms 
was a Pan’s-pipe garlanded with po- 
etic laurel and Arcadian pine, and its 
place of assembly was a ‘‘Parrhasian 
grove’’ on the Gianicolo. The Arcadi- 
ans, actually not very fond of pastoral 
poetry, produced staggering quantities 
of artificial and worthless odes, epi- 
grams, anacreontics, madrigals, and 
especially sonnets—tons and tons of 
silly sonnets. As a sharp French critic 
said, ‘‘A long bleating resounded from 
the Alps to Sicily.’’17 

True to my purpose, I have pointed 
to only a few landmarks on the road 
to Arcady in modern letters. Many 
more might be enumerated, especially 
from the prolific seventeenth century, 
which was under the spell of Sannazaro 
and Sidney. The curious reader might 
glance at Robert Greene’s Arcadia 
(1599), a pastoral romance in emula- 
tion of Sidney’s; Samuel Daniel’s 
The Queenes Arcadia (1606), a pas- 
toral tragi-comedy; Lope de Vega’s 
La Arcadia (1611), a romance based 
on Sannazaro’s; Milton’s Arcades 
(1634), a short pastoral masque; and 
James Shirley’s The Arcadia (1640), a 
dramatization of Sidney’s rambling 
narrative. 

On the coasts of illusion Arcadia has 
been a favorite port of call. The pic- 
tures of its pastoral delights have 
wooed from his weariness the jaded 
sophisticate who lives within the city 
pent. With a feeling of Stadtschmerz 
that is near akin to Weltschmerz, the 
urbanite has turned his eyes with long- 
ing to the blissful, simple life in the 
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tranquil countryside. 


God made the country, man made the 
town. 


But is his envy directed to the exis- 
tence of ploughmen and fieldworkers? 
Perish the thought. Those chaps are 
the victims of relentless toil, and one 
can only shudder at their fate. But the 
country-folk who really lead the life of 
Riley are the shepherds. Dolce far 
niente is their motto, and what care 
they for dairy technology? Harken to 
them playing on the merry pipes of 
Pan. And if you look closely you may 
descry among the trees the sportive 
Pan himself, Pan and the nymphs, pur- 
suing and pursued—just as Keats saw 
them on a Grecian urn. You remember: 


What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about 
thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What 
maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to 
escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild 
ecstasy? 


It is the sophisticated and citified 
ages of literature that have craved and 
seen the vision of Arcady: the Augus- 
tan Age of Rome, with its culture and 
grace and ease; the Renaissance Pe- 
riod of Italy, with its luxurious courts 
and surfeited courtiers; the Eliza- 
bethan Age of England, with its con- 
ceits and ruffles and furbelows; and 
in France the Age of the Grand Mon- 
arque, when the canvas of Poussin was 
tinted with Arcadian hues. 

In our tormented century Arcadia is 
démodée. The road thither lies forgot- 
ten, overgrown by a tangle of encroach- 
ing weeds. For us the Land of the Bear 
is not a sunny upland in the Morea 
where shepherds pipe as if they should 
never be old, but the land of the Bear 
that Walks like a Man—a menacing and 
gigantic northern nation that bestrides 
the world like a colossus. For us the 
other gods recede into a new Géotter- 
dammerung, but a supersonic Mars 
with his horrendous satellites Deimos 
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The Continuing Modernity of the 


Ancient Greeks 


N CopeNHAGEN was held August 23- 

28, the second congress of the In- 
ternational Federation of Classical 
Studies, devoted to the formation of 
the mind and of methods of thought. 
The central theme was the classical 
pattern of modern civilization. This 
was one of the most scholarly and yet 
harmonious and cheerful of such con- 


(As Considered at Copenhagen) 


gresses ever attempted, with perfect 
organization, rai efficiency, and 
highly helpful hosts. Nearly five hun- 
dred scholars of international fame 
from all countries of Western Europe 
and the Near East, and even from S. 
Africa and Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand attended. 


From the United States came 


and Phobos hurtles through the skies, 
dangling over the terror-stricken hu- 
man race the modern sword of Dam- 
ocles, the H-bomb. The great Pan, 
Vergil’s Pan, deus Arcadiae, is dead. 


Now I would give (such is my need) 
All the world’s store of rhythm and 
rhyme 
To see Pan fluting on his reed 
And with his goat-hoof keeping time.!* 


But it’s no use wishing, Sir Poet; for 
the vision has faded into the limbo of 
past things. 

Audax omnia perpeti, gens humana 
ruit per vetitum nefas; and correspond- 
ingly today’s poetry must be taut and 
tough and angry-eyed. Corydon among 
the tamarisks of Mt. Maenalus has giv- 
en place to ape-neck Sweeney in a tav- 
ern of the Wasteland. When Tennyson, 
a mere century ago, strolled through 
a forest in merry England with Arthur 
Hugh Clough, 


Round them all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady. 


But Edwin Arlington Robinson already 
lived in a harsher time, when iron 
blows had hushed the flutes. 


In dreams I crossed a barren land, 
A land of ruin, far away; 
Around me hung on every hand 
A deathful stillness of decay; 
And silent, as in bleak dismay 
That song should thus forsaken be, 
On that forgotten ground there lay 
The broken flutes of Arcady.' 
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NoTEs 

1 Werner Weisbach, “Et in Arcadia ego: ein 
Beitrag zur Interpretation antiker Vorstellungen 
in der Kunst des 17. Jahrhunderts,"’ Die Antike 6 
(1930) 127-145. 

2 Ellis K. Waterhouse, Reynolds (London 1941), 
plate 127. 

3Wm. Shenstone, Letters, ed. by Duncan Mal- 
lam (Minneapolis 1939) 375. 

4A. Gercke, “Auch ich war in Arkadien Ge- 
boren,’’ Neue Jbb. fiir das kl. Alt. 24 (1921) 313- 
317, observes that it is better to leave the motto 
without a verb, as in the Latin; but in any case 
no others have joined Schiller in suplying the 
verb ‘‘was born.’’ Gercke refers to half a dozen 
other standard German authors who have used 
the motto. 

5W. D. Howells, 
York 1887) 10. 

6 Philost. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 8.7.43. 

7 Polyb. 4. 20-21. 

5 E. Kapp, cited with approval by E. Panofsky 
in his essay ‘“‘Et in Arcadia ego,’ in Philosophy 
and history, essays presented to Ernst Cassirer 
(Oxford 1936) 225, and by Bruno Snell in “‘Ar- 
cadia: the discovery of a spiritual landscape,’’ in 
The discovery of the mind (Oxford 1953) 281, has 
argued for Polybius as Vergil’s source. But Gil- 
bert Highet, The classical tradition (Oxford 1949) 
611 f., has pointed out the flaws in Kapp’s view, 
and likewise Karl Biichner has upheld Pan rather 
than Polybius: Lateinische Literatur und Sprache 
in der Forschung seit 1937 (Bern 1951) 115 n. 1. 

9 Anth. Pal. 6.96, by Erycius, begins thus: 

Glauk6én kai Korudén, hoi en ouresi bouko- 

leontes, 

Arkades amphoteroi. 

The poet’s name was really Erucius, and he was 
a Roman citizen, writing within a decade or two 
after the Eclogues were published: C. Cichorius, 
Roémische Studien (Leipzig 1922) 304-306. 

10Ph. E. Legrand, ‘‘L’Arcadie et l'idylle,”’ 
REA 2 (1900) 101-116; see 108 f. 

11 Trans. by Theodore C. Williams. 

12 E. R. Curtius, Europ. Lit. und lat. Mittelalter 
(Bern 1948) 195. 

13 Traces of Arcadia appear 
third Eclogue. 

14 Curtius op. cit. 189. 

15 Don Quijote 2.67 (Motteux). 

16 Vastly entertaining is Howells’ account of the 
“Arcadian shevherds.’’ Modern Italian Poets 
(New York 1887) 11-24. 

17H. Hauvette, Littérature italienne® (Paris 
1924) 322. For this reference and much besides I 
am indebted to Highet, op. cit., chapter 9 and 
notes. 

18 Maurice Thompson, On a fly-leaf of Theo- 
critus. 

19 E. A. Robinson, Ballade of Broken Flutes 
(with acknowledgments to The Macmillan Com- 
pany). 
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Charles Babcock, Doris Barnes, E. 
Bassett, Blegen, Miss Braginton, F. 
Brown, Robert and Wallace Caldwell, 
Cherniss, William von Fritz, Gelb, J. 
Hanson, Harsh, Miss Marti, Gertrude 
Smith, Lily Taylor, Homer Thompson. 
Cantrill of Princeton sent a printed 
paper on ‘‘Moral Ideas Toward A Hu- 
manistic Psychology,’’ and Arnold 
Rose of Minnesota, ‘‘Some Reflections 
on the Influence of Ancient Thought on 
Contemporary Moral _ Ideas.’’ The 
classicist can aid his fellow social sci- 
entist by delineating the basic cultural 
values and tracing their acceptance or 
modification to the present day. He 
can add knowledge about the nature 
of human behavior in cultures different 
from our own and so make a funda- 
mental contribution to the study of 
comparative culture. 

I listened to some forty original pa- 
pers in many different departments 
(many of them already in proof) with 
time for elaborate discussions and crit- 
icisms. There never was a congress 
with so much time allowed for discus- 
sion and to the speakers. Professor 
Childe spoke one and a half hours. No 
congress has ever been so well enter- 
tained physically and intellectually. I 
attended three receptions and several 
private dinners. No better place for a 
reception than the sculpture gallery of 
the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (supported 
by the Carlsberg Brewery), no more 
distinguished reception than that by 
the Danish Minister of Education in 
the Salle des fétes in the University 
where was celebrated the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of the Danish su- 
perb scholar Madvig, who combined 
meticulous mastery of grammar with 
a broad view of the classics and who 
was a prominent politician. This was 
well illustrated in the printed pam- 
phlet by H. J. Rose’s translation of Van 
Proosdy’s ‘‘Two Thunder-Clouds, Clos- 
ing in Conflict, the Meeting of Madvig 
and Cobet at the Tercentenary of Ley- 
den University and Its Historical Back- 
ground.”’’ (47pp. Leiden, 1954). The sub- 
jects of the congress were the forma- 


tion of moral ideas, forms of thought, 
language, science, music, town-plan. 
ning in which Olynthus played a prom- 
inent part, portraiture, metrics, pa- 
pyri, inscriptions (the only subject 
poorly represented). 

The main papers of general interest 
were read in the aula which has the 
shape of the Olynthian assembly hall, 
imitated in the new House of Com. 
mons, with seats on either side of the 
center and at right angles to the 
speaker’s platform at the end (also like 
the ancient Phokikon). Jean Thomas 
and Ronald Syme emphasized the sim- 
ilarity of the ideas and ideals of this 
congress with those of UNESCO and 
FIEC. Marrou spoke on Formation de 
l’Esprit, stressing the classical struc- 
ture of modern occidental civilization 
which can learn much from the great 
examples of thought from Thales to 
Socrates, from Justin Martyr to Chrys- 
ostomus. Webster gave a brilliant lec- 
ture, even with use of Greek Vases in 
Mississippi, ‘‘From Primitive to Mod- 
ern thought in Ancient Greece,’’ show- 
ing that the Greeks had a minimum of 
specialization. The decipherment of the 
Minoan tablets helps demonstrate what 
I have held for fifty years, that Homer 
is early and paratactic, not hypotactic. 
Things are human beginnings in these 
tablets as in Homer. The Cornland and 
the Goddess are identical. The sis 
nouns, perhaps participles in origin, 
were concrete. Apodosis means in the 
thirteenth Century B.C. ‘‘repayment.” 
Physis meant growing and nature was 
a goddess who willed it, who had no 
care for laws. The Greeks were close 
to nature and Sophocles wrote about 
nature. This so-called primitive view 
of the wor i is continually reasserting 
itself, because the Greeks seized on 
personal and pictorial methods of ex- 
pression, and secondly because the 
Greeks appealed to facts, the conscious 
approximation philosophical to 
mathematical argument and the de- 
velopment of technical terminology. 
Thirdly, this leap out of the primitive 
into the modern world was possible be- 
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cause Greek poets, artists, politicians, 
doctors, biologists, mathematicians 
and philosophers were in daily contact 
with each other and could cross-ferti- 
lize each other. The recreation of con- 
ditions for such fruitful contact is per- 
haps our most difficult problem today. 

Bruno Snell showed the importance 
of Greek forms of thinking. The Greeks 
first conceived forms of thinking as 
man’s own independent activity, or- 
derly and in an orderly kosmos. But 
the Greeks never allowed thinking to 
become rigorous or inhuman. The 
Greeks taught us to be human. 

There were three afternoon sessions 
on Monday, one with Groningen pre- 
siding, devoted to discussion of the 
above three papers, another with 
Romanelli presiding, on new ar- 
chaeological investigations. Bradford 
showed slides of aerial research, giv- 
ing a new complete Olynthian plan of 
Rhodes. Matz talked on sarcophagi, 
Gentili on Syracuse, Dyggve on Thes- 
saloniki. In section III Hjelmslev and 
Leumann for three hours led a dis- 
cussion on problems of phonology. 

Tuesday morning in the Polytechnic 
School was an important session on 
the “Classical Pattern of Urbanism 
and Town-planning.’’ Lauffray spoke 
on the Near East, Kriesis (70 pp in 
print with many plans of Olynthus) 
on Greece, Boethius on Italy, Perkins 
on “Early Roman Town-Planning.”’ 
The subject of housing has been neg- 
lected (the Olynthian type still sur- 
vives). The house is one of the pre- 
dominant expressions of human so- 
ciability and throws tremendous light, 
as I myself have tried to show at 
Olynthus, on state religion, economics, 
townscape, the arts, landscape and 
technics. In Greece from Minoan days 
on, Hellenic towns were laid out with 
a pattern of decentralization, as a re- 
sult of the social organization of 
genos, phratria, phyle, etc. It was the 
community which created the towns- 
cape. The modern idea that the towns- 
cape will create the community, in 
the future may be proved wrong in 
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some places. Kriesis thought that a 
street never ran through an agora 
and perhaps the exception of the 
Panathenaic road in Athens goes back 
to a time when it bordered the agora 
as in the two agoras at Olynthus. 
Boethius brilliantly demonstrated that 
the nova urbs of Tacitus (Ann. 15.43), 
the brick-covered concrete Roman ar- 
chitecture of the second century, cre- 
ated a new starting point for urban 
development. Older elements had im- 
portance only as reshaped. Other ar- 
chitectural types dwindled away and 
the pagan empire became (like the 
modern world) a society with no pres- 
tige values. The traditions of pagan 
classicistic architecture were destroyed 
and ecclesiastical buildings replaced 
temples. Basilicas, lavacra, cemeter- 
ies, town structures took over with 
emphasis on peristyles and porticoes. 
Tenement houses transmitted to the 
Middle Ages the experiences of town 
life. The house type consisting of a 
row of tabernae, independent rooms, 
each with a wide door towards a court 
or street, became frequent. In spite 
of Martial’s criticism they are still 
part of the charm of every old Italian 
town. Nothing illustrates the abodes 
of the piebs of old Rome or Ostia 
better than the endless rows of the 
one- or two-storied shops which I saw 
this summer along the roads of South- 
ern Italy and Sicily. Augustus, Nero, 
Trajan, even Zeno in the fifth 
century protested against high-tower- 
ing houses. Roman tenement houses 
were the model for mediaeval times. 
Italy has twice written a new chapter 
in the history of town-building, the 
tenement houses of Imperial Rome, 
and in the closing centuries of the 
Mediaeval Ages, the typical Italian 
town house with its rows of shops 


along the streets. There is a historical 
connection between them which has 
been neglected in studying the legacy 
from that typically Roman, non-Greek 
creation, due to ium infinita fre- 
quentia. Were Florence, Milan etc. in- 
fluenced, whereas England, France, 
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and Africa were not? Roma docebat 
in spite of decay. But the new town 
architecture was formed in Tuscany 
and Northern Italy, and the town 
builders must have had access to Ro- 
man remains and traditions. Ancient 
traditions lived on in spite of the 
downfall of the Empire and led to 
new endeavors in spite of changed 
and changing conditions. 

Perkins demolished the accuracy of 
Pigonini and the idea of a planned 
Roma Quadrata. Rome, like Topsy, 
just grew. There was no urbs before 
575 B.C. The Septimontium festival was 
celebrated separately in the Hill Towns 
(except the Quirinal). Italic towns were 
walled, with a road just inside the 
walls, and not influenced by Greece. 
Even Marzabotto. But, though Olyn- 
thus perhaps had no roads just inside 
the walls on the west side of the north 
hill, I believe that it may have had a 
road inside the north and east sides; 
and certainly on the south hill there 
was a road along the east and west 
sides (though possibly with houses 
against the walls in some sections). 
There was no road on the south hill 
from north to south through the mid- 
dle. Furthermore, the regular blocks 
of houses and streets resemble Olbia 
and Olynthus and the Hippodamian 
plan too much for me to accept Per- 
kins’ idea of Italian originality. Towns 
with porticoes and shops in the lower 
stories and with upper stories and stair- 
ways from the front or from the court 
are survivals of ancient Roman towns. 
Italy was a late comer in the field 
of urban civilization. The unit of Italian 
communal life was the village or farm 
and the economic basis was agricultur- 
al. Passo di Corvo and Milazzese are 
good early examples. Etruscan cities 
likewise were products of spontaneous 
growth. Marzabotto is an exception, 
founded c. 500 B.C. It was a military 
settlement and may have shown Et- 
ruscan influence, but I still believe that 
those who laid out the town knew Greek 
cities of the Hippodamian grid-plan, 
whereas Alba Fucens and Cosa (found- 
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ed c 303 and 273 B.C.) are typical of 
the Roman military colonies of the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. Per- 
kins thinks that Etruria rather than 
Greece played the dominant role. Many 
towns, I believe, like Rome just grew. 
But others, especially the colonial and 
military ports were deliberately plan- 
ned, and some under Greek influence. 
Cities, like Ocriculum, found them- 
selves under Roman rule and acquired 
prosperity by moving down from the 
hill to the Via Flaminia or other roads. 
When Roman power declined, Ocricul- 
um went back up the hill to its present 
position. So with many hill towns which 
as Palestrina, after the bombing of 
1943, crept down towards roads and 
railways. Should Dark Ages return, 
modern towns may return to the hills 
and leave the villages in the plains 
to be excavated by future archaeolo- 
gists. 

In the afternoon three hours were 
given to detailed discussion of town- 
planning in one section; while in an- 
other excellent papers were read by 
Kakridis on ‘‘Classical Tragedy in the 
Light of New Texts’’ and by Zuntz on 
“Contemporary History in Euripides.” 
In Section III (35 present) Gertrude 
Smith showed with the help of a re- 
cently discovered inscription what in 
Cretan Law was different from Com- 
mon Greek law. Crete was more aristo- 
cratic, no popular courts as at Athens. 
A Boule of es-kosmoi, no homicide 
cases, exposure of children (however, 
more regulated), more slavery and 
more authority in hands of kosmoi. 
Amundsen (known for his fine forgery 
at Karanis of a letter of Sappho to me 
on a genuine piece of papyrus) gave a 
brilliant paper on the ‘‘Classical Greek 
Background of Ptolemaic Law,’’ with 
use of the new manuscripts of Theo- 
phrastus, who now becomes the first 
scientific student of law. 

On Wednesday, Chantraine spoke on 
morphological problems (30 pp of proof 
in our hands), Devoto on ‘‘The Classical 
Structure of Modern Civilization.’’ He 
surveyed Latin linguistics in the modern 
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world. Our prose in its syntax and 
vocabulary has fully drawn from 
Greek traditions and from Plato and 
Aristotle, Franz Blatt spoke on L’in- 
fluence latine sur la syntaxe des 
langues européennes.”’ The paper (37 
pp were printed in English) concluded 
that the architecture of the sentences 
or phrases and the rationalization of 
language suffice to prove that modern 
European syntax bears the stamp of 
the Latin genius. European standard 
languages of today are useful instru- 
ments tuned from Classical Syntax. 
But the largest audience (400) heard 
Amandry on Delphi, Miifid Mansel on 
Sidé and Pergé (with its two well- 
preserved round towers, many bases of 
ktistae, statues of Asclepius, Hermes, 
Dioscuri, and Aphrodite resembling the 
Venus di Milo); Homer Thompson on 
the Agora, and Ashmole on Cyriac of 
Ancona with an account of the manu- 
scripts in the Wartburg Institute in 
London and the Barbareni manuscripts 
in the Vatican. He presented important 
new material on the smaller temple 
at Baalbek and on the temple of Had- 
rian at Cyzicus (adding much to T. 
Reinach’s article in BCH 14, 1890, 516- 
545), showing how Cyriac should have 
credit for a good corpus of inscriptions 
and statues but that Latin scholars 
have often misunderstood and changed 
his original drawings, even putting flo- 
ral designs on Doric capitals in his 
original drawings. He proved that Ar- 
istenetus erected with the wealth of all 
Asia temples at Cyzicus and Baalbek. 
The afternoon was wisely devoted to 
scholarly tours through the Glyptotek, 
National and Thorvaldsen Museums. 

On Thursday an important joint ses- 
sion listened to Diiring’s authoritative 
lecture on ‘‘The Impact of Greek Mu- 
sic on Western Civilization.’’ The Py- 
thagorean complete theory of music, 
based on number, but emphasizing 
also the human ear as Aristoxenus ad- 
vised, has persisted through Byzantine 
to modern times. It is one of the basic 
elements of modern society. Hoeg, 


successor of Madvig, organizer of the 


Congress, also spoke as an expert on 

nusic; and modern Danish music was 
represented by the Cantata on Seneca 
(by Koppel). Dijksterhuis discussed 
the meaning of Greek science and 
mathematics in the modern world. 
Momigliano spoke on ‘‘Causes of War 
in Ancient Historiography.’’ Herodotus 
is a better source than vague Thucy- 
dides, and Polybius is not good on 
origins of war. He thought that war 
was a necessity. Livy, Tacitus, St. 
Augustine are more concerned with 
causes of revolution. 

In section I in the afternoon, Gjer- 
stad discussed the light new excava- 
tions throw on the earliest history of 
Rome. Romanelli substituted for Mai- 
uri and showed slides of recent ex- 
cavations in the Roman Forum near 
the Temple of Vesta, on the Palatine, 
and at Palestrina. Santa-Olalla of 
Madrid, talked on Italica. In Section 
II, Latte read a good paper on ‘“‘Me- 
thoden—probleme der modernen Re- 
ligionsgeschichte;’’ Quispel on ‘‘The 
Gnostic Writings of Valentinus re- 
cently discovered in Hanhammadi.’’ 
In Section III, Genzmer read on “‘Das 
Romische Recht als europdischer Kul- 
turfaktor,’ and Arangio—Ruiz on 
“Rome, La double Citoyenneté et la 
vigeur du droit romain en Egypte;”’ 
and Visscher, ‘‘La droit de cité,’’ with 
an hour’s discussion of the three 
papers. 

On Friday morning, Van Groningen 
spoke on ‘“‘Le Grec et ses idées mor- 
ales,’ and Festugiére on “Les trois 
vies,’’ with two hours’ discussion of 
structure classique des Idées 
Morales.’ Section II on Archaeology 
drew an audience of nearly 400 with 
papers by Childe, ‘‘Relations between 
Greece and Prehistoric Europe;’’ Ble- 
gen on ‘‘Nestor’s Pylos,’’ showing the 
palace with megaron, propylon, weil 
preserved stairway to second story, 
side rooms and many paintings and 
tablets, a palace more _ interesting 
than the similar one at Tiryns. Mari- 
natos reported on his important new 
excavations near Pylos and on ‘“My- 
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kenetum und Griechentum’’ (discus- 
sion 1% hours). In the afternoon 
Ventris, the brilliant, tall, handsome, 
English architect who deciphered the 
Minoan tablets, with an _ honorary 
Ph.D. of Uppsala, discussed for three 
hours with Gelb, Blegen and leading 
philologists the supreme importance 
of his discovery. With the material re- 
mains it gives for the first time a real 
knowledge of the earliest Greek civili- 
zation, dating about 1000 years earlier 
than scholars (except Wace, Blegen, 
Mylonas, and myself) had supposed. 
Fifty years ago I said repeatedly that 
the Mycenaean civilization would 
prove to be Greek. Now it is an 
established fact, and we can study it 
in connection with the contemporary 
civilizations of the East. 

Saturday was devoted to a joint sec- 
tion presided over by Frank Brown, 
with papers by L’Orange, ‘‘The Antique 
Origin of Mediaeval Portraiture’’; 
“Schweitzer, ‘‘Die Bedeutung and die 
Geburt des Portrats bei den Griechen’’ ; 
Vessberg, ‘“‘Roman Portrait Art’’; 
“Sass on ‘‘The Classical Tradition in 
Later European Portraiture.’”’ (Two 
hours’ Discussion in the morning and 
another two hours in the afternoon.) 

There is not space to tell of the many 
other small scholarly meetings, con- 
ferences, plans for research and for 
publications, of exhibitions by the Ber- 
lin Academy on the Church Fathers, 
and of a Manuel Homérique, exhibi- 
tions of manuscripts and illustrations 
of Classical authors before 1800, of 
Classical studies in the Scandinavian 
countries, and of the social excursions. 
Let me summarise my general reaction 
to this great Classical congress. 

Now we can understand the Greek 
leap. It is the west European tradition 
which we have inherited from Greece, 
not a development of 2600 years but 
ef 3600 years or more. As one reporter 
of the congress said, ‘‘This we acknowl- 
edge in our art and architecture, in 
our moral and social standards and in 
our political activities. This has been 
said often enough before but it can be 


said again more accurately and pre- 
cisely, and to say it again is not so 
much propaganda for Classical studies 
as an affirmation of faith in the living 
tradition of western civilization.’’ Ev- 
eryone was amazed at the vital interest 
in Classical studies which are thriving 
(better than in America) in most coun- 
tries of Europe and the Near East. (I 
speak from visiting some twenty differ- 
ent countries and conducting myself, 
as did the English, the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, the French and even 
Queen Frederica of Greece with ninety 
royal and other guests, a cruise of 
220 to the Greek islands and main- 
land.) In art and literature and thought 
(two modern physicists, one Finnish, 
one German displayed their recent de- 
tailed books on the earliest Greek phi- 
losophers) the Greeks more than once 
leapt out of their contemporary civili- 
zation into a modern view of the world. 
We today are leaping out of our con- 
text in technology. But we must follow 
the Greeks and make advances in 
moral, social, political and interna- 
tional thought. If we study the Greeks 
and the papers presented at this great 
congress, we can learn how to make 
such a leap forward. Perhaps we 
Classicists can teach the modern psy- 
cholegists how to find out about the 
brain itself and how it works. We 
should be able to provide data for 
sociologists and even anatomists to 
use in a more precise and scholarly 
coéperation of many different disci- 
plines. This congress, when its papers 
are published, should provide im- 
portant practical material for the 
next leap of civilization. The Greeks 
first taught us to think (see my pam- 
phlet on The Greek Way of Life (Social 
Studies in Mississippi, 4, 1953). If we 
can get the modern world to think pre- 
cisely and accurately we shall have 
learned the great lesson that the Greeks 
are ever modern. There will be a bet- 
ter savor in modern food, it is seasoned 
with Attic salt. 
Davip M. Rosrnson 
University, Mississippi 
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The Understanding of Greek by 


Plautus’ Audience 


N THE TWENTY pLAys of Plautus we 
find a rather large number of 
Greek words and wordplays which de- 
pend upon an understanding of Greek. 
But a striking use of Greek is observed 
also in the personal names. Of some 
260 to 270 1 proper names of personae, 
together with those mentioned in the 
dialogue, four are Phoenician and ten 
or twelve are Latin. The great major- 
ity, or about 250 names, are Greek. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
Plautine personal names in almost 
every instance reveal some kind of ap- 
propriateness.* The question naturally 
arises whether the Roman audience of 
the period just before and after 200 
B.C. knew enough Greek to understand 
the etymology of such names in rela- 
tion to types, characters and roles; or 
even, for that matter, grasped some 
of the wordplays which Plautus was 
fond of using for comic effect. In the 
absence of definite statements by an- 
cient authors regarding the general fa- 
miliarity of the Roman populace with 
Greek, we can only inquire into the 
historical background and, by exam- 
ining the names, make some conjec- 
tures on this somewhat subjective 
problem. 

The spectators in Plautus’ day ap- 
pear to have come from all walks of 
life, representing a cross-section of the 
Roman citizenry: senators, matrons, 
infants, nurses, harlots, soldiers, 
thieves and professional claqueurs, as 
we learn from a long passage in the 
prologue to the Poenulus (17-39) and 
from others cited by Duckworth.? In 
his consideration of the spectators 
Beare + indicates that they were pre- 
dominantly farmers’ sons on holiday in 
Rome, who went to the plays in order 
to see a portrayal of the elegant de- 
pravity of Greek life. Frank notes that 
the plays were attended mostly by 
men and women of the middle and low- 
er classes and that the presence of 
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soldiers is shown by Plautus’ fondness 
for addressing them (Capt. 68; Cist. 
197; Cas. 87).° But one wonders how 
much Greek these people knew. 

Although the Romans had little di- 
rect contact with the Greeks until the 
third century, the beginning of Greek 
influence goes back to the importation 
of the alphabet, possibly as early as 
the seventh century.® The introduction 
from Cumae in the fifth century of the 
Sibylline Books, and of the worship of 
Demeter and Apollo, shows the impor- 
tance of Greek civilization as a dom- 
inant foreign penetration after that of 
the Etruscans had passed away. Fol- 
lowing the taking of Capua in 341 and 
of Cumae in 338, Rome was in control 
as far south as Naples. From then on 
down through the Samnite and Pyrrhic 
wars until the final conquest of Magna 
Graecia in 266, Roman relations with 
Greek-speaking people were greatly in- 
creased, both on the diplomatic level 
of the governing class and on the level 
of the soldiers and traders of the com- 
mons. 

The immediate impulse toward the 
learning of Greek just before the liter- 
ary career of Plautus, however, was 
the experience of Roman soldiers dur- 
ing the first and second Punic wars. 
Not only did men billeted in Greek 
areas have opportunity to learn suffi- 
cient Greek for the purpose of every- 
day conversation, but they were also 
able to see plays in the foreign tongue.* 
Interest in and liking for drama of the 
Greek type explains why it was intro- 
duced into Rome immediately after the 
first Punic war. It is no doubt true 
that, being close neighbors and speak- 
ing a similar language, these Romans 
gained much more facility with a sec- 
ond language than did the American 
soldier of the past two wars. 

Just how much command of Greek 
these people attained, we can only con- 
jecture. The senatorial class certainly 
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became proficient in the language for 
diplomatic purposes. Although the Ro- 
man ambassadors to Tarentum in 282 
were laughed at for their poor Greek, 
it is noteworthy that they felt enoug? 
at home in the language to attempt ne- 
gotiations without the help of interpre- 
ters.5 When Cineas a few years later 
presented the proposals of Pyrrhus to 
the Roman Senate, he does not seem 
to have needed an interpreter. And the 
fact that Livius Andronicus taught 
Greek to the children of Livius Salina- 
tor is one indication that the upper- 
class Romans felt that a knowledge of 
Greek was an accomplishment of great 
practical value. 


It is the opinion of Frank that at 
least ninety percent of the able-bodied 
men of Plautus’ audience had served 
in campaigns among and with the 
Greeks.» They should therefore have 
understood with little difficulty such 
terms as eugepae, machaera, papae 
and apage which are scattered liberal- 
ly throughout the plays. It is question- 
able, however, whether the meanings 
of many of the personal names would 
have been intelligible to this audience, 
since the nature of some is often too 
literary for the average person of the 
period to comprehend. 


More than any author whose works 
have survived from antiquity Plautus 
was peculiarly aware of the literal sig- 
nificance of personal names and strove 
for appropriateness in their applica- 
tion. In studies of this practice it is 
natural that one tries to show evidence 
of it in every way possible; by careful 
examination of the text, by a study of 
the role and character in relation to 
the name, and by tracing the history 
of the name itself. Some examples are 
quite obvious, while others are not ap- 
parent at first glance. In order to form 
some opinion on the possible under- 
standing of Greek names by a Roman 
audience, let us examine some of the 
types of appropriateness which the 
plays reveal. 


There are, first, the ‘‘tell-tale’’ 
names, whose meanings readily betray 


the relationship to the type or charac- 
ter. Here we have the meretrices: 
Philaenium (Asin.), Bacchis (Bacch.), 
Erotium (Men.), Pasicompsa (Merc.) 
and Philematium (Mos.). Presumably 
the peop'e who knew a little Greek 
easily associated their names with 
and ‘“‘beauty’’. But it is more 
difficult to see an application to the 
courtesan type in such designations as 
Selenium, ‘‘Moonlight’’ (Cist.), Phoeni- 
cium, ‘‘Red’’ (Pseud.) or Phronesium, 
‘“Wisdom”’ (Truc.). 

Names of soldiers are likewise ‘‘tell- 
tale’’: Cleomachus (Bacch.), Pyrgopo- 
linices (Mil.), Polymachaeroplagides 
(Pseud.), and Stratophanes (Truc.). 
Men who had served in the army in 
Greek areas must certainly have un- 
derstood the humor in these names, 
with their obvious references to war 
and fighting. 

Ergasilus (Capt.), Artotrogus (Mil.), 
Saturio (Pers.) and Gelasimus (Stich.) 
readily identify those court jesters, the 
parasites, by very patent etymologies. 
In similar fashion Machaerio, ‘‘knife”’ 
(Aul.), Anthrax, ‘‘coal’’ (Aul.), Con- 
grio, ‘‘eel’’ (Aul.), Citrio (Chytrio), 
‘pot’? (Cas.) and Cylindrus, ‘‘rolling- 
pin’ (Men.) are identified as cooks by 
names derived from objects used in 
culinary operations. 

Blepharo, ‘‘peering,’”’ for a guberna- 
tor (Amph.); Theotimus, ‘honoring 
god,’’ for a priest (Bacch.); Misargyr- 
ides, ‘‘Silverhater,’’ for a money-lend- 
er (Mos.) and Gripus, ‘‘creel,’’ for a 
piscator (Rud.) serve to illustrate oth- 
ers of these obviously appropriate 
names. These could have been under- 
stood by spectators knowing conversa- 
tional Greek which would have surely 
included terms for ‘‘war,”’ 
‘““money”’ and everyday objects. 

A second type of appropriateness in 
Plautus includes those names on which 
there is a pun, occasionally in Greek, 
usually in Latin. Sometimes the play 
is based on sound, where the Greek 
name resembles a Latin term, with no 
relation in meaning, as in the case of 
Lyde, ludo (Bacch. 129) didici dizi... 
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GREEK TO PLAUTUS’ AUDIENCE 


Epidicus (Epid. 591-2, 598); Sceledre 
scelus three times in the Miles Glori- 
osus (289, 330, 494); saturio, “I am 
full,’’ as a pun on the parasite’s name 
(Pers. 103); frequent puns with the 
word lucrum on the name Lucris, 
which is probably Greek Lokris, in the 
Persa (e.g. 470, 494, 503); and Pseu- 
dolum ... dolum (Pseud. 1205). 
Again, we find wordplays upon a 
Greek name with a Latin word having 
the same sense. In the Asinaria Plautus 
plays upon the name Argyrippus over 
and over with the use of argentum, the 
term employed almost exclusively in 
this play for money, while in the 
Bacchides the repeated use of aurum 
points up the meaning of Chrysalus. In 
the ghost story in the Mostellaria there 
is a direct translation of the name 
Diapontius transmarinus (497). 
Plautus places immediately after 
Paegnium, ‘“‘pet,’’ the Latin equivalent 


’ deliciae in the Persa (204). The agora 


portion of the name Agorastocles in the 
Poenulus is twice indicated by placing 
foras next to it (707) and near it (796-7). 
Other examples of this type are 
lepide, Charine in the Pseudolus (743) 
and in the same play fallaciae (1193, 
1194, 1195) and insidias dare (1239, 1245) 
as puns on the trickster Pseudolus. 
These wordplays indicate that Plau- 
tus expected his audience to under- 
stand the meaning of the Greek names. 
In many instances the playwright is not 
content with the mere suggestion of the 
semantics but gives a further definition 
as if he feels it necessary to instruct 
his listeners. Chrysalus in the Bacch- 
ides says, me poscitote aurum: ego 
dabo. quid me refert Chrysalo esse nom- 
en nisi factis probo? (703-4). In the Cap- 
tiv. when Philocrates says his father 
is Thensaurochrysonicochrysides of the 
Polyplusius family, Hegio comments 
that the first was a name propter divit- 
ias (286) and that Polyplusius was evi- 
dence of a genus pollens (277-8). Lysi- 
machus in the Mercator notes that Pasi- 
compsa was named for her beauty (ex 
forma, 516-7). When Philocomasium as- 
sumes the name Dicea, Sceledrus in- 
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forms us that this is Greek for ‘‘jus- 
tice’? and that it does not suit the 
character of a girl who is really doing 
an “‘injustice’’ (Mil. 436-8). Two other 
examples of the superfluous explana- 
tion are those on Harpax in the Pseudo- 
lus (655) and on Gelasimus in the 
Stichus (174-5). 

Plautus thus appears to derive so 
much enjoyment from his discovery 
that Greek names have meaning that 
he must share his information with his 
audience in order that they may not 
miss the point and may enjoy the joke 
along with him. A modern parallel is 
the student of German who learns with 
delight that Mr. Kaufmann, the grocer, 
has a name which means ‘“‘merchant.”’ 

This exuberant enjoyment of names 
and their meanings finds fullest expres- 
sion in the very ridiculous coining 
which violates all the rules of Greek 
name-forming: the above-mentioned 
Thensaurochrysonicochrysides (Capt.); 
Platagidorus Therapontigonus, the 
miles in the Curculio; Stratippocles, a 
youth in the Epidicus; Bumbomachides 
Clutomistaridarchides in the Miles; 
Pultiphagonides in the Poenulus; and 
the absurd compound name for the 
Persian, which combines Latin words 
with Greek endings: Vaniloquidorus 
Virginesvendonides Nugiepiloquides Ar- 
gentumextenebronides Quodsemelarri- 
pides Numquameripides (Pers. 702-5). 
We can well imagine the laughter of 
the Romans, to whom many jaw-break- 
ing foreign names must have sounded 
just like these. 


In the examples just cited we can 
suppose that the spectators could un- 
derstand most of them with the collo- 
quial Greek which they had acquired. 
Even if they could not, it did not de- 
tract from enjoyment of the play. Al- 
though many Greek words had found 
their way into the Latin vocabulary, 
many of those injected into the plays 
for amusement would not have been 
understood but would still be enjov: 
as a part of the Greek scene “~ 
portrayed.1° 


Names of another type employc. 
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Plautus have outwardly no significance, 
yet are really appropriate when inves- 
tigated more closely. For example, old 
and young men who are represented 
as being Greek citizens of good stand- 
ing (despite their disreputable behav- 
ior at times) have names which are 
known to have existed in real life, e.g. 
Callicles, Demipho, Simo, Charinus, 
Nicodemus, Pistoclerus, Periphanes, 
etc. 

Except for those which are coined 
for comic purposes, slave names are 
also typical. For example, they were 
often named for the places of their 
origin. Thus we have Libanus (Asin.), 
Thesprio (Epid.), Messenio (Men.), 
Lucrio (from Lokrion, Mil.), Sagaris- 
tio (Pers.), Toxilus (Pers.), Syrus 
(Pseud.), Sagarinus (Stich.) and San- 
gario (Trin.). In real life slaves were 
also at times given high-sounding heroic 
names of gods and men. In this class. 
belong Leonida (Asin.), Olympio (Cas.), 
Palinurus (Curc.) and Tyndarus 
(Capt.). Other designations for slaves 
which are typical relate to personal 
appearance or to characteristic be- 
havior, as Sosia (Amph.), Dromo 
(Asin.), Strobilus (Aul.), Simia 
(Pseud.), Stichus (Stich.), Trachalio 
(Rud.), Stasimus (Trin.) and Cyamus 
(Truc.). 

Among these names which are classi- 
fied as typical, however, we do find 
evidence of appropriateness which 
would not be apparent to Romans hav- 
ing only a knowledge of soldiers’ Greek. 
It requires more than one viewing of 
the play to understand that Megadorus, 
the senex in the Aulularia, displays in- 
deed a character of one who gives a 
“great gift.’’ Aristophontes in the Cap- 
tivi at first glance seems to have a 
soldier’s name, “best killer,’’ but full 
knowledge of the play’s implications 
shows that it can mean ‘‘killer of the 
best,’’ for what he does to Tyndarus.!1 

Tyndarus appears on the surface to 
have merely an heroic name, that of 
the legendary king of Sparta, father of 
the Dioscuri, who were distinguished 
for a mutual devotion such as is demon- 
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strated between Tyndarus and Philo- 
crates. Understanding of this apprapri- 
ateness, of course, requires knowledge 
of mythology. The uneducated Roman 
would hardly have understood many 
allusions in Plautus to myths, authors, 
philosophers and_ historical charac- 
ters.12 

Let us observe one more example of 
the less obvious significance of a name. 
Toxilus, in the Persa, has an ethnic 
name from a tribe in India, a people 
known to the Greeks only after the 
time of Alexander’s conquest. But to 
one who knew Greek, Toxilus would 
connote by sound the word toxos, 
‘‘bow.”’ That Plautus had this in mind 
is shown by the wordplay when Toxilus 
is made to say, sagitta Cupido cor 
meum transfixit (Pers. 24). Further- 
more, the bow was the weapon chiefly 
identified with the Persians, as is 
shown in Aeschylus’ Persians, where 
there are several references to the fact 
(Pers. 26, 30, 147, 556, 926). In a play 
in which the principal trick is playing 
the part of a Persian, such a name as 
Toxilus is eminently appropriate. But 
only a student of literature is apt to 
see the relationship. 

We do not know where or under what 
circumstances Plautus gained his mas- 
tery of the Latin language or of the 
Greek. But there is sufficient evidence 
from all the scholarly studies which 
have been devoted to his plays that 
he had a wide acquaintance with Greek 
literature and learning, in addition to 
a good command of the language. If 
one inquires whether he wrote for the 
highly literate or for the masses, the 
evidence seems to indicate that he 
wrote for both. 

It may be argued that Plautus wrote 
in the first place for the educated up- 
per classes, since aediles and praetors 
had to approve the play and buy it. 
Yet the aediles had to win popular fa- 
vor for political purposes and so would 
want plays which pleased the lower 
classes.13 For them the broad humor, 
the burlesque, the ridiculous situations 
and the deceptions had an appeal. For 
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them too Plautus provided entertain- 
ment of a linguistic nature with the 
use of Greek words and understandable 
plays on Greek names. It is possible 
that Plautus was in a way a teacher 
of Greek literature, myth, art and phi- 
losophy;!# so too he was teaching 
something of the nature of Greek words 
to people, who, like himself, had re- 
cently come into closer contact with 
that foreign tongue and all its riches. 
It must be recalled that during the pe- 
riod of his greatest productivity the 
Macedonian wars were intensifying the 
interest in things Greek. Hough has 
demonstrated that the development of 


Plautus’ art is accompanied by his 
growing skill in the use of Greek 
words.15 


The general treatment of personal 
names in the plays reveals that Plautus 
had a keen interest in semantics which 
amounted almost to an_ obsession. 
Where the application of meanings is 
less obvious and less emphasized by 
wordplay, he is more the student of 
linguistics, writing for his own pleasure 
and for the more literate reader. 

M. SEAMAN 

Michigan State College 


NotTEs 

1 It is difficult to arrive at an exact figure be- 
cause of uncertainty concerning which should be 
counted: some names are variants, e.g. Casina — 
Casinus; the textual evidence is not dependable, 
e.g. Lysidamus (Cas.) and Thyniscus (Cist.); or 
it is not always certain that a word is meant to 
be a proper name, e.g. Commoditas (Epid., 614). 
Names of deities and mythological figures are not 
included, even when they apear as personae in 
the plays. 

2Cf. E. Koenig, De nominibus propriis quae 
sunt apud Plautum et Terentium, Progr. (Patsch- 
kau, 1876); K. Schmidt, ‘‘Die griechischen Per- 
sonennamen bei Plautus,’’ Hermes, 37 (1902), 173- 
211; 353-390; 608-626; C. J. Mendelsohn, Studies in 
the Word-Play in Plautus (Philadelphia, 1907); 
W. M. Seaman, The Approprite Name in Plautus, 
Diss. (Urbana, 1939). 

3 George E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman 
Comedy (Princeton, 1952), pp. 79-82; cf. Amph. 
64-85; Aul. 718 f.; Livy 34, 44. 

4W. Beare, “Plautus and His Public,’’ CR 42 
(1928) 109. 

5Tenney Frank, ‘‘Life and Literature in the 
Roman Republic’”’ (Berkeley, 1930), pp. 71 and 88. 

6 For this historical background cf. Russel M. 
Geer, Classical Civilization: Rome (New York, 
1940), 10, 68; Albert A. Trever, History of Ancient 
Civilization (New York, 1939), II, 22-44; and L. 
Homo, Primitive Italy and the Beginnings of 
Roman Imperialism (New York, 1926). 

7 Frank, op. cit. (note 5, above) 86. 

§Cf. Appian, Sam. 7, 2. Professor Henry T. 
Rowell has kindly let me read the manuscript of 
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a recent paper, “‘The Early Historical Epic,’’ for 
some of the views expressed here. 

9 Frank, op. cit. (note 5, above) 71. 

10 Cf. Frank, op. cit., 69. 

11Cf. W. M. Seaman, “Some Names in the 
Captivi,’’ CW 35 (1942), 197. 

12 Cf. Hazel M. Tolliver, ‘“‘The Fabulae Pallia- 
4 and the Spread of Hellenism,’’ CJ 49 (1953-54), 


13 Cf. Frank, op. cit. (note 5, above), 88. 

14 Cf. Toliver, op. cit., 3 

15 John N. Hough, ‘“‘The Use of Greek Words by 
Plautus,’’ AJP 55, (1934), 346-364. 


GREEK AND ROMAN SLIDE SERVICE 
WISCONSIN ETA SIGMA PHI 

A NEW VISUAL aD service for high school 
Latin classes is being offered by the 
Gamma Epsilon chapter of Eta Sigma Phi, 
University of Wisconsin. At the present 
time, writes Cynthia Oursley, chapter presi- 
dent, four twenty-slide sets of 2” x 2” slides 
are available for rental, accompanied by 
complete script. One on Rome, in Koda- 
chrome, tours the ruins of the ancient city, 
with special attention to the Roman Forum. 
The second deals with the Roman House 
(black and white), showing individual 
rooms in detail, with furnishings repro- 
duced, and including several exterior views 
of a typical Roman street. The third set, 
in Kodachrome, gives a brief history of 
Athenian supremacy in Greece, illustrated 
with photographs of classical Athens, in- 
cluding the Parthenon, Erectheum, and 
Theatre of Dionysus. The fourth, also in 
Kodachrome, describes the daily life of a 
Roman city through photographs of the ex- 
cavations at Pompeii. 

All four sets of slides can be easily inte- 
grated with teaching from Ullman and 
Henry’s Latin for Americans. With the first 
year book, the set on Rome may be used 
with lesson 28; the Roman House slides 
with lesson 66. With the second year book, 
it is suggested that the slides on Athens 
supplement the material in lessons 7 
through 16 in part I; the slides on Pompeii 
to be used with lessons 13 and 14 in part 
III. For use with the Scott, Horn and Gum- 
mere text for first year Latin, the Pom- 
peiian set may be coordinated with lesson 
41, and the set on the Roman House with 
lesson 21. 

Eta Sigma Phi of the University of Wis- 
consin hopes to add to the number of slide 
sets as soon as suitable photographs and 
script material can be secured. This serv- 
ice is operated on a non-profit basis: slides 
and script may be kept for a week at a 
minimal fee, postage and insurance pre- 
paid. Further information about slide rental 
may be obtained from: Eta Sigma Phi, 70 
Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. G.L.B. 
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Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


MODERN ALCAICS AND SAPPHICS AND THE 
READING OF HORACE 


HE stTupent in his first encounter 

with Horace ordinarily finds the 
Aleaic and Sapphic Strophes difficult 
to master.! And although editors of 
school texts carefully explain the in- 
tricacies of the meters, they usually 
pass over entirely or mention only cas- 
ually the fact that a good many mod- 
ern poems have been composed in 
imitation of those meters. These ef- 
forts, despite their general literary 
mediocrity, may, if presented to the 
student, afford him a certain amount 
of help. 

The history of the writing of Alcaics 
and Sapphics in English is a rather 
complex matter. Writers attempted 
quantitative imitations and accentual 
imitations. Rules of ancient prosody 
were followed closely, or discarded in 
favor of fresh theories propounded by 
a Spenser, Harvey, or Campion.’ It 
may be true even that the only really 
successful imitations of the Horatian 
meters are to be achieved in German 
or Hungarian: in the former, well- 
defined stresses bear the verse-form; 
in the latter, rigidly distinguished long 
and short syllables.* But the present 
note is not the place for discussion of 
the technical aspects. One may turn 
for that to the various articles and 
books listed in the section ‘‘Prosody 
and Prose Rhythm,”’ in The Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature I 
(New York 1941) 13-24. 

Perhaps the most frequently cited ex- 
ample of Alcaic verse in English is 
Tennyson’s Ode to Milton: 


O mighty mouth’d inventor of har- 
monies, 
O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for 


ages.... 


Much happier to me in their effect are 
the lines of Robert Louis Stevenson 
entitled Alcaics: to H. F. B.: 


Brave lads in olden musical centuries 
Sang, night by night, adorable choruses, 
Sat late by alehouse doors in April 
Chaunting in joy as the moon was 

rising. 


Moon-seen and merry, under the trel- 
lises, 
Flush-faced they play’d with old poly- 
syllables 
Spring scents inspired, old wine di- 
luted: 
Love and Apollo were there to 
chorus. 


Now these, the songs, remain to eternity, 
Those, only those, the bountiful choris- 


ters 
Gone — those are gone, those unre- 
member’d 
Sleep and are silent in earth for 
ever. 


Yet more spontaneously than any 
modern poet, and more successfully 
than his countrymen Klopstock, Hélty, 
and Goethe, Friedrich Holderlin—who 
deserves being much better known by 
classicists—imitated Alcaics. Witness 
his lovely Heimath, Catullan in senti- 
ment, Horatian in form: 


Froh kehrt der Schiffer heim an den 
stillen Strom 
Von fernen Inseln, wo er geerntet hat: 


Wohl mécht’ auch ich zur Heimath 
wieder; 

Aber was hab’ ich, wie Leid, 
geerntet? 


Ihr holden Ufer, die ihr mich auferzogt, 

Stillt ihr der Liebe Leiden? ach gebt 
ihr mir, 

Ihr Walder meiner Kindheit, wann ich 

Komme, die Ruhe noch einmal 
wieder? 
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(Glad sails the boatman home to the 
quiet stream 
From far-off islands, 
harvested; 

I too desire return to homeland; 
But I have harvested naught save 
sorrow. 


where he has 


O noble shores there, you who have 
nurtured me, 
Will still love’s sorrow? 
give to me, 
You forests of my childhood, when I 
Come, once again a peace return- 
ing?) 


Ah, will you 


Beautiful too are his Ehmals und jetzt: 
In jiingern Tagen war ich des Morgens 
froh .. ., and the graceful lines An die 
Parzen: Nur einen Sommer gonnt, ihr 
Gewaltigen . . . Holderlin may rightly 
be claimed the greatest modern master 
of Greek lyric stanzas. The only Alcaic 
poem in earlier German literature that 
comes near to his achievement is 
Holty’s Auftrag: 


Ihr Freunde, hanget, wann ich gestorben 
bin, 
Die kleine Harfe hinter dem Altar auf, 
Wo an der Wand die Totenkranze 
Manches verstorbenen Méadchens 
schimmern... . 


(When I am dead, my friends, suspend 
my small harp behind the altar, where 
on the wall many a maiden’s death- 
wreath glimmers.) 


Attempts in English at quantitative 
imitation of the Sapphic meter have 
produced’ very curious results. In 
Thomas Campion’s Come Let Us Sound 
with Melody, syllables are either long 
in themselves or by position, while 
word accent is ‘‘preserved.’’ Stanza 
three runs: 


But when once thy beames do remove 
my darknes, 
O then I’le shine forth as an Angell of 
light, 
And record, with more than an earthly 
voice thy 
Infinite honours. 


This is something better than Swin- 
burne’s matchless tour de force, Sap- 
phics, the first stanza of which fol- 
lows; 
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All the night sleep came not upon my 
eyelids, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a 
feather, 
Yet with lips shut close and with eyes 
of iron 
Stood and beheld me. 


A recent attempt at quantitative Sap- 
phics (and Alcaics) is that by Robert 
Bridges, but he himself indicates his 
dissatisfaction with the results. By and 
large, quantitative meter will not work 
in modern languages. 

Accentual English imitations of the 
Sapphic meter transcend enumeration. 
It will suffice here to point out that 
many of the efforts, like the French 
imitations by Ronsard, Baif, and 
Rapin, correspond to the classical pat- 
tern only in the number of syllables. 
The Sapphics of Isaac Watts (Day of 
Judgment), Cowper (Lines Written un- 
der the Influence of Delirium), Southey 
(The Widow), make pretty painful 
reading. Sir Philip Sidney’s Sapphics 
in Arcadia (Book 1) are considerably 
more pleasing: 


If mine eyes can speake to doo harty 


errande, 

Or mine eyes language she doo hap to 
judge of, 

So that eyes message be of her re- 
ceaved, 


Hope we do live yet... . 


The critic George Saintsbury in his 
History of English Prosody?* has stated 
that in his estimation Giosue Carducci 
with the Odi Barbare (1877) produced 
the best modern Sapphics. But as Gil- 
bert Highet points out, Carducci’s 
rhythm is a curious adaptation of the 
Horatian meter as it would be spoken 
by one using the stress accent of late 
Latin and modern Italian.*° Showerman 
terms it ‘‘strained,’’® and it may be 
added that the Odi when published 
evoked a furious controversy.’ Here is 
the first stanza of the Alle Fonti del 
Clitumno: 


Ancor dal monte, che di féschi ondeggia 

Frassini al vento mormoranti e lunge 

Per |’ aure odora fresco di silvestri 
Salvie e di timi. .. 
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(Yet from the mountain, which with 
dark ash-trees undulates in the murmur- 
ing wind, and far-off freshly scents the 
air with woody salvia and thyme... .) 


Similarly forced is the otherwise 
charming Spanish Sapphic of Manuel 
de Villegas, the well-known Al Céfiro: 


Dulce vecino de la verde selva, 

Huésped eterno del Abril florido, 

Vital aliento de la madre Venus, 
Céfiro blando.... 


(Sweet neighbor of the green woodland, 

eternal guest of flowering April, vital 

breath of mother Venus, soft zephyr. 


A German poet, I believe, comes 
closer to the true Sapphic movement 
than many other moderns: August Graf 
von Platen, who in his supreme com- 
mand of language and meter ranks as 
one of the greatest masters of form in 
German literature. Quite appropriately 
to end this note may be printed the 
third stanza of his Los des Lyrikers: 


Aber Pindars Flug und die Kunst des 
Flaccus, 
Aber dein schwerwiegendes Wort, Pe- 
trarca, 
Pragt sich uns langsamer ins Herz, der 
Menge 
Bleibt’s ein Geheimnis. 


(But Pindar’s flight and the art of 
Flaccus, and your ponderous word, 
Petrarch, impress themselves more 
slowly on our heart; to the multitude 
they remain a mystery.) 


Leo M. Kaltser 
Loyola University of Chicago 


NorTEs 


1F. R. Dale, in his article “‘An Experiment 
with Horace,’’ G&R 66 (1953) 124-129, attacks the 
problem by presenting original quantitative ren- 
derings of Horace. He follows Sonnenschein’s 
principles. Translations of the Odes into the 
original meters are of course not new. Abriani 
in Italy (1680) and Alderbeth in Sweden (1817) 
had composed such. 
oan” Catherine Ing, Elizabethan Lyrics (London 

). 

3 See L. P. Wilkinson, Horace and His Lyric 
Poetry (Cambridge 1951) 170. 

4 (London 1923) 91, n. 1. 

5 The Classical Tradition (New York 1949) 443. 

6 Grant Showerman, Horace and His Influence 
(Boston 1922) 113. 

7 Carducci commented: ‘‘Although I have com- 
posed these odes in the metrical form of Greek 
and Italian verse, they will appear barbarous to 
many Italians.”’ 


TRAVELING COMPANIONS 
OF HADRIAN 


F aLL THE Roman emperors since 

the establishment of the Principate, 
only Hadrian was particularly remem- 
bered by succeeding generations for 
his extensive travels in the provinces. 
Out of the twenty years of his reign 
he devoted approximately ten years, 
A.D. 120-131, to a personal tour of the 
empire. This is the one characteristic 
of his Principate that the ancient writ- 
ers singled out and dwelt upon at 
length. Hadrian’s journeys were ‘‘pre- 
dicted”’ in the Oracula Sibyllina, which 
pictured him as dedicating temples in 
all of the cities of the world and as 
the father of universal peace.! Two 
hundred years after the reign of Had- 
rian, the historians of Rome still won- 
dered at his achievements and recorded 
the fulfillment of the oracle, Orbem 
Romanum circumit, multa aedificat. 
Pacem tamen omni imperii sui tem- 
pori habuit...” ? 


Despite the fact that Hadrian is chief- 
ly remembered, even today, as a great 
traveler, the names of only seven per- 
sons who accompanied him on any par- 
ticular occasion are known. These per- 
sons are, Sabina, the wife of the Em- 
peror; Julia Balbilla, a poetess; Had- 
rian’s favorite, Antinous; Palemo of 
Laodicea, a sophist; Erastus of Ephes- 
us, otherwise unknown to history; Titus 
Macrinus, later governor of Africa, in 
A.D. 141; and Lucius Marius Vitalis, 
also otherwise unknown to history. 

These are the only names that have 
survived, and yet the suite of Hadrian 
Caesar must have been very large 
though he affected great simplicity on 
his provincial tours. Aside from his 
personal friends and advisors, he was 
accompanied by bands of over one hun- 
dred smiths, carpenters, engineers and 
workmen.? With the exception of Lu- 
cius Marius Vitalis, these companions 
of the Emperor are known definitely 
to have been with him during one of 
his two visits to the East. But of these 
persons known to have accompanied 
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Hadrian, little information concerning 
their various activities in company with 
the Emperor has survived beyond the 
fact that they were each actually with 
him on a given occasion. The only con- 
siderable detail that has survived con- 
cerning any of the activities of Hadrian 
and his companions is confined to the 
imperial visit to Egypt in A.D. 130. 

Of course the Emperor’s wife, Sa- 
bina, accompanied him on his travels, 
put definite mention of her presence is 
made only with reference to her hus- 
band’s visit to Thebes in A.D. 130.4 On 
their journey up the Nile they may 
have been accompanied by the poetess, 
Julia Balbilla, who was in Thebes at 
the time of the royal visit and inscribed 
a record of their sojourn in Thebes on 
the side of the Memnon.°® 

Among the curiosities of the world, 
that which most excited the interest 
of the superstitious Hadrian was the 
singing statue of Memnon near The- 
bes. This statue actually consists of a 
yellow sandstone colossus of Amenhotep 
Ill. In B.C. 27 the upper half of this 
great statue was damaged in such a 
manner that a current of air passing 
through the crevices produced a strange 
musical sound. According to Pausan- 
ius, this sound most resembled that 
oi a broken harp string and occurred 
every morning at sunrise.“ The skep- 
tical Strabo held certain reservations 
about the entire phenomenon. The pos- 
sibility occurred to him that some 
human agency might be responsible 
for the sound.? Hadrian seems to have 
entertained no such doubts. He was 
frankly mystified, so mystified that he 
returned to the scene at least two or 
three times. Sabina was also interested. 
But the woman who refused to bear a 
prince for fear of destroying the world, 
prudently attended the performance by 
herself. Balbilla, however, attended 
both of the royal visitors on the oc- 
casion of each visit, and it was she 
who left behind the record of this whole 
affair.8 


Twice we are able to catch a glimpse 
of Antinous, the Bithynian favorite of 
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Hadrian, in companionship with his 
master. In the first instance, Antinous 
is seen astride a horse holding a hand- 
ful of spears while assisting the Em- 
peror in a lion hunt near Alexandria.® 
Although Hadrian is reported to have 
killed lions, with his bare hands, he 
apparently felt, on this occasion at 
least, prudence to be the better part of 
valor. 1° This was in the year A.D. 130, 
the same year in which the Imperial 
party visited Thebes. It was while on 
his way up the Nile, in company with 
the Emperor, that Antinous suffered 
death by drowning. The exact circum- 
stances surrounding Antinous’ death 
are not known. Hadrian insisted that 
his favorite had simply fallen into the 
Nile and drowned. Others claimed, 
however, that Antinous was offered as 
a human sacrifice.1!1 This incident oc- 
curred at a point along the Nile just 
opposite Hermapolis, about 170 miles 
from modern Cairo. Here on the east 
bank of the Nile the Emperor founded 
the city of Antinoopolis as a monument 
to his deceased favorite. 

Even less is known concerning the 
Emperor’s association with his other 
traveling companions. Whether Palemo, 
a native of Laodicea, accompanied 
Hadrian on his seocnd visit to Athens 
cannot actually be determined. Pal- 
emo was with his patron in Athens at 
the time of this visit and was invited 
by him to deliver an oration at the 
consecration of the Olympieion. Stand- 
ing at the base of the temple he is 
said to have given a lengthy and ad- 
mirable discourse.12 Since Palemo was 
a favorite of Hadrian and not a native 
of Athens, it is possible that he ac- 
companied the Emperor to Athens for 
this occasion. 

Erastus of Ephesus, a ship captain, 
accompanied Hadrian on two voyages, 
one in a passage from Ephesus to 
Rhodes and the other on a journey 
from Eleusis to Ephesus. In gratitude 
for his safe deliverance from the sea, 
on each occasion, Hadrian recommend- 
ed Erastus for membership in the coun- 
cil at Ephesus.13 No more is recorded 
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of this individual. One other person is 
known definitely to have been with 
Hadrian while in Asia, though on which 
journey and precisely where is un- 
known. This person was Titus Macrinus 
who was governor of Africa in A.D. 
141. Like Lucius Marinus Vitalis, Titus 
Macrinus was young at the time of 
his eastern journey.1!+ 

In the case of Lucius Vitalis, how- 
ever, it is not known to what part of 
the empire, or at what date, he trav- 
eled with Hadrian. Lucius Vitalis was 
only 17 years old when he set out from 
Rome in the suite of the Emperor. 
Since he left home for the purpose of 
studying art it might easily be assumed 
that he accompanied Hadrian on one of 
his journeys to Athens. The young 
Lucius had become impatient of par- 
ental restraints and evidently also with 
what he considered the limitations of 
the capital. He explained to his parents 
that he had learned all that he could 
from his books and that he was now 
eager to pursue the study of art. This 
could only be done by traveling in the 
provinces and now, with the prospec- 
tive departure of the Emperor from 
Rome, an excellent opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Lucius’ parents apparent- 
ly gave their consent and much to their 
sorrow their son died during the course 
of this journey.1° Thus it was that two 
of Hadrian’s traveling companions suf- 
fered death while still abroad. 

So from the chance remarks of chron- 
iclers, from bare records found on 
broken inscriptions, and from scraps 
of papyri, we find all that remains of 
the memory of Hadrian’s association 
with specific companions while on his 
travels in the provinces; and all of 
this after ten years of travel in com- 
pany with friends, favorites, officials 
and technicians. But then such obscur- 
ity was almost the fate of Hadrian 
himself, if the paucity of the surviving 
records of his life and Principate are 
viewed in proportion to the place he 
occupied in his own time and in the 
long history of the Roman Empire. 


INFERNUS IN CLASSICAL 
AND LATE LATIN USAGE 


EMASIOLOGICALLY coNnsmeren, the 

word “infernus’’ offers some ip. 
teresting variations in meaning in the 
course of its history. In early usage the 
word appears as an adjective,—infer. 
nus, a, um—meaning to be placed in 
an inferior part or below, as opposed 
to supernus, meaning above. Cicero in 
De Natura Decrum used it in this 
sense. ‘‘Huc sese infernis e partibus 
erigit Hydra.’’! This meaning of the 
word is also found in the writings of 
Seneca and Pliny, ‘“‘Inferna fulmina 
sunt, cum e terra exsiliunt ignes,’? 
and in ‘‘auster infernus ex imo maris 
spirat.’’3 

Another meaning which is given for 
the word is infernal, that is, pertaining 
to the abode of the Inferi. Ovid speaks 
of ‘‘Inferna palus’’+ which is the Styx, 
and Claudian refers to ‘‘Infernae sor- 
ores’’® or the Furies, and ‘‘ceterae pes- 
tes Inferorum.’’ In Vergil’s Aeneid the 
phrase ‘‘inferni janua regis’’® appears. 

From the same source we learn that 
the word used substantively,—infernus, 
i,-m—means hell, the abode of the In- 
feri. Facciolati and Forcellini in Toti- 
us Latinitatis Lexicon state that it was 
thus used by Chiistian theologians, that 
is, as the abode of evil spirits, but 
that it is doubtful that the ancients 
used it in that way. In regard to this 
use, Harper’s Latin Dictionary gives 
a passage from the Vulgate, Book of 


NoTES 


1 Oracula Sibyllina, XII, 211-227. 

2 Eutropi Brevarium ab Urbe Condita, VIII, vii. 

3 Sextus Aurelius Victor, Epitome, Hadrian. 

4 Inscriptiones Graecae, Vol. I, No. 1186. 

5 —— Inscriptionum Graecarum, Nos. 4721, 
4727. 

6 Pausanius, I, xlii, 3. 

7 Strabo, VIII, i, 6. 

8 C.I.G., Nos. 4721, 4727, 4728. 

9 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. VIII, No. 73. 

10 Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Hadrian, 
XXVI, 3. 

11 Cassius Dio, Epitome, LXIX, 11, o* ia 
tores Historiae Augustae, Hadrian, XIV, § 

12 Philistratus Vitae Sophistarum, I 

13 Corpus Latinarum, 296, 297. 

14C.1.L., VII 

15 VI, 8991. 


RicHarp H. CHOWEN 
University of South Carolina 
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Job, “If I wait, hell is my house, and 
| have made my bed in darkness.’’? 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
the interpretation of the word given in 
the Douay Version tells us that the 
meaning of hell in this line is the abode 
of the dead, and not, literally, hell. 

A fourth meaning of the word in its 
plural substantival form—inferni, orum 
-m—is in reference to the infernal deit- 
ies themselves, the Inferi or Inferni. 
This seems to be the sense in which 
Propertius was using it when he wrote: 
“Theseus infernis, superis testatus Ach- 
illes.’’5 

The use of the term in reference to 
the lower parts of the body seems to 
be quite rare. However, Harper’s Lat- 
in Dictionary as well as Facciolati and 
Forcellini make mention of it. Harper 
gives the form inferna, orum,-n., for 
this connotation. 

In one or other of its meanings in- 
fernus is found in the writings of Taci- 
tus, Livy, Varro, and Silius Italicus, 
as well as in numerous other authors. 
One of the most fruitful sources of 
information concerning the term has 
been the Lexicon of Facciolati and For- 
cellini. 

In Ecclesiastical Latin, infernus, i, 
-m is a translation of the Hebrew, 
Sheol. It is used in the Psalms fifteen 
times but with many different connota- 
tions, although it is most frequently 
translated into English by means of 
the word, hell. The Dictionary of the 
Psalter by Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B. 
states, however, that hell, with its usual 
connotation, is a misleading rendering. 
Properly rendered in the Psalms it 
means the netherworld, the under- 
world, the grave, the kingdom of the 
dead, hell, but not in its usual sense. 
When the Psalmist wrote, ‘‘For there is 
no one in death who is mindful of thee: 
and who shall confess thee in hell,’’® 
he was undoubtedly referring to the 
grave, or the netherworld of desem- 
bodied spirits. The Hebrews did not 
have the full light of the New Testa- 
ment, hence their writings show they 
had a rather gloomy view of death. 


They used infernus to refer to the abode 
of the dead, and thought of it as a 
subterranean, dark place, where souls 
led, until the resurrection, a gloomy, 
shadowy existence, unable to give 
praise to God as they had while on 
earth. ‘‘For my soul is filled with evils: 
and my life hath drawn nigh to hell.’’!° 

In the New Testament rendering of 
the Hebrew Sheol, the kingdom of the 
dead, both good and evil, is designated 
by the word infernus. Thus DuCange 
in Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Lat- 
initas, Tomus IV, mentions its use in 
the Offertory of the Requiem Mass, 
. libera animas .. . de poenis 
inferni et de profundo lacu.”’ 

The word infernus is also used in 
many instances by the Fathers of the 
Church. One section of the Indices of 
the Patrologia Latina by Migne is con- 
cerned with material ‘‘De morte aeter- 
na, seu inferno et poenis aeternis.’’!! 
Lactantius in his treatise, De Vero Cul- 
tu, writes, ‘‘De viis, et de vitiis et 
virtutibus; ac de coeli praemiis et in- 
fernorum poenis.’’ 12 Augustine, too, in 
writing of hell and purgatory speaks of 
“inferna tormenti.’’13 


It would be possible to cite many 
other examples to show the difference 
between the use of infernus by pagan 
and by Christian writers, but those al- 
ready cited seem sufficient to illustrate 
the many shades of meaning which can 
be found in one word. From them we 
can also see the way in which the 
Christian writers have adapted the Lat- 
in language of the pagan scholars to 
the expression of Christian thought. 

StsteR Mary RicHarpine, B.V.M. 

Davenport, Iowa 
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1 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 2.44. 

2 Seneca, Quaestiones Naturales, 2.49. 
3 Pliny, 2.47-8. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, 2.610. 

5 Claudian, In Rufinum, 1.27. 

6 Vergil, Aeneid, 6.106. 

7 Vulgate, Douay Version, Job 17.13. 

8 Propertius, 1.37. 

9 Vulgate, Douay Version, Psalms, 6.6. 
10 Ibid. 87.4. 

11 Migne, Patrologia Latina, Tomus CCXVIII, 


p. 1226. 
12 Ibid. VI., 641. 
13 Ibid. XXXIV, ch. 33. 
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HORACE AND 
EMILY DICKINSON 


NCE serore! we saw that Emily 
Dickinson was acquainted, directly 
or indirectly, with a classical Greek 
author, Simonides,* for in a poem be- 
ginning 
“Go tell it’’— what a message! 


she utilized his famous couplet on the 
Spartans who died at Thermopylae. 
That came as a surprise because in 
Emily Dickinson allusions to classical 
authors are rare. 

It comes, therefore, as another sur- 
prise to find a possible reminiscence 
of Horace,* Odes 3.30, in this poem of 
hers: 

’Tis an honorable thought, 

And makes one lift one’s hat, 

As one encountered gentlefolk 

Upon a daily street, 


That we’ve immortal place 
Though pyramids decay, 

And kingdoms, like the orchard, 
Flit russetly away.* 


One feels he can imagine the oc- 
casion that inspired that poem. She 
was poring patiently over the ode: 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
regalique situ pyramidum altius, etc., 


ignorant of what lay ahead when she 
suddenly came upon the words, non 
omnis moriar, and her heart leaped, 
for immortality had always been a 
deep concern of hers. 

Horace was confident that he had 
erected a monument that would out- 
live the pyramids. As a highly success- 
ful poet, he had every reason to feel 
that he would not die. Emily Dickin- 
son may have had that kind of im- 
mortality in mind, too, when she wrote 


That we’ve immortal place 
Though pyramids decay, 


for she hungered long for fame though 
she knew she would never experience 
it during her lifetime, since she was 
not publishing her poems.® She counted 
on posthumous publication and post- 


humous immortality. It was a terrible 
gamble to make, but she won. Her 
poems were published, and she did gain 
fame, as she knew she would if her 
poems were published. At the moment 
when she was reading Horace, she may 
have been in one of those moods when 
she doubted that she would ever achieve 
immortality (though she was secretly 
thwarting neglect and oblivion by leav- 
ing her finished poems neatly tied in 
bundles ready for publication and ac. 
claim), and Horace’s clear-ringing con- 
viction that he would not die may have 
dispelled her doubt too and may have 
occasioned the poem. 

Or Emily Dickinson may have been 
thinking, when she wrote lines 5-6, of 
immortality in its religious sense. That 
idea too obsessed her. All her life long 
she had vacillated between belief and 
disbelief in immortality and had hunted 
desperately for any proof of its exist- 
ence or non-existence. But that is one 
secret which only the dead know, and 
the dead keep silent: 


The only secret people keep 
Is immortality.® 


So, on reading Horace’s words, non 
omnis moriar, Emily may have chosen 
to twist (or did she misunderstand?) 
his belief in literary immortality to 
satisfy her hunger for that other kind. 
Assurance of that sort of immortality 
could also have occasioned her poem. 
RaLPH MARCELLINO 
The Barnard School for Boys 
Fieldston, New York 


NoTES 


1C.J. (Dec., 1946) 140. 

2 Emily seems to have studied Greek. Cf. 
Bolts of Melody: New Poems of Emily Dickinson, 
ed. by Mabel Loomis Todd and Millicent Todd 
Bingham (New York, 1945) 305: “‘Long at its 
Greek/ I who pored patient.’’ 

3 Acc. to Prof. Whicher (This Was a Poet: A 
Critical Biography of Emily Dickinson, New York, 
1938, 69) Emily had ‘‘an excellent training in 
Latin . . . at Amherst Academy” and probably 
more Latin at Mount Holyoke. 

4 The Poems of Emily Dickinson, ed. by Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson 
(Boston, 1934) 198. 

5 Bolts of Melody, xxiv: ‘‘Because Emily Dickin- 
son refused to publish, it has been assumed that 
she did not care for fame. By way of evidence to 
the contrary, poems found among these latest 
scraps prove that she was obsessed by the 
thought of it. 

6 The Poems of Emily Dickinson, 49. 
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Euripides’ Deus ex Machina 


Fault or Excellence 


ANY years aco my old Greek pro- 
fessor summed up a lecture by 
stating pontifically: ‘‘Euripides’ plays 
are defective in their internal econ- 
omy; they are marred by the deus ex 
machina; Euripides will be admired not 
for his dramatic unity but rather, to 
use a Horatian term, for his purple 
patches.’’ Not long afterward I began 
to meet with the use of purpureus by 
Vergil, Catullus, and others in contexts 
such as: 

Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 

Ilo purpureo ore saviata 
where purpureus, applied to _ the 
maiden Acme, in love with Septimius, 
could hardly be the Purple of North- 
western but must be the Crimson of 
Harvard. If Euripides’ patches are not 
purple but a flaming red, if my old 
teacher was looking at Euripides from 
the wrong end of the spectrum, then 
perhaps his dim view of the deus ex 
machina was badly colored too. 

In an article entitled ‘‘The Logos,’’ 
appearing in The Listener, a weekly 
periodical of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, under date of April 30, 
1953, Gilbert Murray takes the stand 
that educated Athenians of the fifth 
century B.C. believed very little in the 
Homeric literary gods, but a great deal 
in strictly local deities who find no 
place in literature. Pointing out that 
there were too many logoi, too many 
local traditions preserved, many of 
them contradictory, so that no one 
could believe them all, and that there 
was no authoritarian book or body to 
tule on the orthodoxy of the various 
logoi, Murray maintains that ‘‘one of 
the first characteristics of Greek civili- 
zation was skepticism,’’ and seeks sup- 
port for this statement by references 
to Herodotus, Hecataeus, Protagoras, 
Heraclitus, and Xenophanes. 

It is but a short step from skepticism 
to secularism, to a philosophy of life 
which holds all things divine in light 
esteem, particularly in the days of 
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glorious and prosperous Periclean 
Athens. The mere_ presence of 
churches, shrines, and nominal reli- 


gious festivals does not guarantee a sin- 
cerity or a depth of religious feeling. 
In times of material progress, with an 
accent on human glory and human 
achievement, nations are inclined to 
conceive in themselves that same ef- 
frontery, arrogance, and devil-may 
care hybris which confounds and de- 
stroys an Ajax or an Oedipus. In such 
times the divinity, ceasing to be felt as 
a necessity, may be greatly or even 
completely ignored. Man and the state, 
or rather man as a component part of 
the prosperous state, is sufficient unto 
himself; and nations, so peopled by 
self-sufficient men, totally ego-centric 
in outiook and depending solely on the 
material and the secular, have neg- 
lected and throughout history continue 
to neglect the spiritual and religious 
side of man. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence 
of the secularism prevalent at Athens 
in Euripides’ day can be found in Peri- 
cles’ Funeral Oration, a speech equally 
as important in what it fails to say as 
in the principles it expounds. At no 
place in this oft-quoted speech is there 
any mention of the gods; nowhere will 
you find any acknowledgement by Peri- 
cles that Athens has risen to her posi- 
tion of eminence by any other means 
than the personal efforts of her own 
citizens. Although he states specifi- 
cally: 

I shall first set forth by what sort of training 
we have come to our present position, and 
with what political institutions and as the 
result of what manner of life our empire 
became great (2,36,4). 

he never mentions religion as a con- 
tributing factor in this process. In pub- 
lic life the citizens ‘‘are restrained 
from lawlessness chiefly through rev- 
erend fear,’’ he says (2,37,3); but we 
discover this is a reverend fear not of 
the gods, but of the laws. Athens is the 
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‘*school of Hellas’’; (2,41,1) other city- 
states, he says, copy Athenian institu- 
tions. All this has been accomplished 
by the labors ‘‘of the forefathers and 
your own fathers who have added to 
what they have inherited.’’ (2,36,2). 
The great festivals of the Dionysia and 
Panathenaea are barely referred to in 
the statement: ‘‘We have provided for 
the spirit many relaxations from toil; 
we have games and sacrifices regu- 
larly throughout the year.’’ (2,38,1). 
The religious aspect is ignored; the 
festival is merely a ‘‘relaxation,” a 
good show. It is significant, I believe, 
that there is no mention whatever of 
divine aid, guidance, or inspiration. If 
this Funeral Oration is the best pic- 
ture we have of fifth century Athens as 
seen through the eyes of her greatest 
living statesman, then there is no place 
for God or religion in the philosophy of 
Periclean statecraft. 


In such an atmosphere of seci::arism 
the importance and value of the free- 
dom and integrity of the individual in- 
creased. In a city-state where every 
citizen was at least a member of the 
House of Representatives, each man 
prided himself on his ability to decide 
weighty matters of state. The complete 
freedom of speech enlarged the ego of 
even the commonest of the citizens, 
who were well aware that the attacks 
of Aristophanes on the war party in the 
midst of the war itself had no ill ef- 
fects either for him or his popularity. 
Even the lowliest prized their right to 
speak out, to vote, and to decide im- 
portant matters by their own lights 
and convictions. The Athenian believed 
first that he had true freedom and the 
right to make these decisions, and sec- 
ond, that he was most capable of mak- 
ing them. 

Into a setting such as this comes 
Euripides, youngest of the three dram- 
atists, philosopher turned playwright, 
and a fit apostle of secularism. For 
him truly ‘‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man.”’ Critics and commenta- 
tors have repeatedly asserted that his 
chief interest always lay in portraying 


pictures of human emotion and passion. 
His heroes and heroines must be hv- 
man, no matter at what sacrifice of 
nobility or greatness. Today he might 
well be a top-flight psychological noy- 
elist, or a male counterpart of Lillian 
Hellman. Still, though his main pur. 
pose may well seem to be the portrayal 
of striking scenes, of man under the 
stress of strong emotion, it does not 
appear fair to charge him with failure 
to explain the relations of the gods 
with men, or a lack of interest in the 
problems of human destiny. If his an- 
swers to such problems are different 
from the reverent views of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, perhaps it is because 
his outlook and philosophy of life dif- 
fered from theirs. In a secularistic en- 
vironment his treatment of the Olym- 
pians is most ad propos. What love or 
devotion could any reasoning person 
have for an Aphrodite or an Artemis, 
who put Hippolytus figuratively ‘‘be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue 
sea’’? What respect does the deceiving 
Apollo command in the Ion, the Apollo 
whom Sophocles and Aeschylus uphold 
as the fountain-head of truth at Delphi? 
What sort of requital does Dionysus 
render to Agave, his most devoted wor- 
shipper in the Bacchae? 


If the gods are such, then men are 
better off without them; they are fan- 
tasies of superstition which the self- 
sufficient citizen should disregard. Gil- 
bert Murray points out (op. cit.) that, 
although there must have been plenty 
of superstition even at Athens, as evi- 
denced both by historical records and 
by Theophrastus’ The Superstitious 
Man, it was evidently looked down 
upon and not allowed to dominate seri- 
ous literature. Thus if the accent of 
Euripides is, as criticism usually main- 
tains, on the human, we cannot expect 
the domination of the divine, espe- 
cially if the divine is treated as supel- 
stition. Still, the gods are not mere 
appendages to the plot; they must 
serve some other function than to res- 
cue the playwright and his characters 
from a hopelessly involved situation. 
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As L. H. G. Greenwood points out in 
his Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy, 
(Cambridge U. Press, 1953), the ac- 
tivities of the gods form an integral 
and irremovable part of the whole 
play. He thinks that while the ground- 
lings might not perceive Euripides’ 
purpose, it would be clear to the more 
enlightened that the dramatist is sat- 
irizing the orthodox and conventional 
notions of the gods. 

It is, of course, difficult to determine 
with certainty the actual beliefs of Eu- 
ripides or of any other author, but 
Greenwood is only one of the most re- 
cent contributors in a long line of Eu- 
ripidean scholars who have interpreted 
him as. symbolist or rationalist, as 
agnostic, materialist, or atheist. Few 
indeed are the critics who take -his 
works at no more than their face value. 
It is also difficult to determine the ex- 
tent to which a drama is the vehicle of 
the playwright’s own ideas, and rela- 
tively easy to read veiled meanings 
into the lines not only of Euripides but 
of any dramatist. 

On the other hand, to maintain that 
the Greek dramatists did not use their 
works to convey their own ideas of re- 
ligion and politics, customs and con- 
ventions, is to assert that they did not 
consider themselves as teachers or 
missionaries, that they were not in- 
terested in giving their solution of the 
problems of man’s destiny. It is futile 
to consider the dramas as no more 
than objective presentations of life; 
they may be ‘‘slices from the great 
banquet of Homer,’’ but they bear the 
garnishing of the dramatist’s selectiv- 
ity and interpretation. It is probable 
then that Euripides does inject some 
of his own beliefs into his plays, be- 
liefs which are at best uncomplimen- 
tary to the Olympian pantheon. And if 
Mr. Greenwood’s thesis is correct and 
the activities of the Olympians are an 
integral and irremovable part of the 
whole, then the deus ex machina is not 
a fault but a necessity. 

No effect can be greater than its 
cause, and the effect: deus ex ma- 
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china often results from a deux ex 
initio. The Alcestis, the Hippolytus, the 
Ion, and the Bacchae are pertinent ex- 
amples. The gods start the action, why 
shouldn’t they finish it? The difficulties 
which the characters face are caused 
by the meddling of a divinity in man’s 
life; it is only proper that the gods 
should untie the knot they tied. 

The deus ex machina can also serve 
such other purposes as political propa- 
ganda. Greenwood sees in The Sup- 
pliants of Euripides not a glorification 
of Athens but a criticism and satiriza- 
tion of the political, moral, and re- 
ligious principles of the democracy, 
which the dramatist himself disavows. 
Athena, the deus in this play, has an 
interesting role. The Suppliants was 
produced in 420 B.C. in the midst of the 
Peloponnesian War, with Sparta occu- 
pying the place in contemporary his- 
tory that Argos occupies in the play. 
Athena, speaking to Theseus, dictates 
the form of the oath which Adrastus, 
king of Argos, must swear for the en- 
tire realm: 


We Argives swear we never will lead on our 
mail-clad troops to war against this land, 
and if others come we will repel them. But 
if they violate their oath and come against 
the city, pray that the land of Argos may 
be miserably destroyed. 


One would not have to be too much an 
intellectual to recognize the import of 
Adrastus’ oath and Athena’s prayer. 
Sparta has broken the old Argive 
treaty, and should be doomed to de- 
struction; but, from 431-420 B.C. at 
least, the words of Athena have not 
been good for much. 

For Euripides the deus ex machina 
is not the hurried recourse of a play- 
wright whose interest in his story 
wanes once the display of strong emo- 
tion has reached its climax. His use of 
it does not seem to arise from a lack 
of organic unity or incoherence of 


structure, which left his characters in 
a hole too deep to climb out of unas- 
sisted. It seems to me an integral part 
of the plot, often designedly used by 
Euripides for a different but withal 
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specific purpose. If they are right who 
see in Euripides an enemy of the es- 
tablished pantheon, a man who delib- 
erately makes the gods, to say the 
least, unattractive to the Athenians of 
his day, then there is an ample artistic 
explanation of his use of the deus ex 
machina in at least six of his extant 
plays. 

In Iphigenia in Tauris, Thoas despite 
all his labors is not permitted to settle 
matters according to his decision; 
Athena directs the settlement. In The 
Suppliants not even the peaceful part- 
ing of two allied and friendly kings 
can be allowed without the meddling 
hand of Athena. Peleus in the Androm- 
ache cannot be left to work his way 
out of his grief and troubles; Thetis, 
his goddess-wife, directs not only his 
future but that of Andromache as well. 
Orestes and Menelaus' reach the 
heights of melodrama in the Orestes, 
but neither is allowed to conquer the 
other, or persuade the other or yield to 
the other. Truly, ‘‘man proposes, but 
God disposes,’’ for Apollo comes down 
to dispose of everything and everybody, 
of Helen, Orestes, Hermione, Neoptol- 
emus, Electra, and Pylades. In the 
Electra the heart-wracking grief that 
seizes both Orestes and Electra is not 
allowed to work its will; neither of the 
children is permitted to make any de- 
cision or take any resolution. The Dios- 
curi appear and give detailed instruc- 
tions which are supposed to settle the 
futures of Electra, Pylades, and Ores- 
tes. Again in the Helen, the avowed 
purpose and decision of Theoclymenos 
is thwarted by the Dioscuri, whose 
commands set at naught all the striv- 
ings of a mortal king. 

What possible picturing of deity 
could be more unattractive than this 
to the man in the two-obol seats, who 
believes his greatness comes only from 
his own efforts and those of his fore- 
fathers? What could be more displeas- 
ing to the self-sufficient and highly in- 
dividualistic Athenian, proud of his 
own integrity, his freedom of action, 
and his capability to make great de- 
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cisions, than to have a god come from 
Olympus, give detailed orders, settle 
all disputes by simple fiat, marry off 
the various characters, and otherwise 
behave as a capricious being, rather 
than to allow each man to work out his 
own destiny? Euripides accentuates 
the human, merrily tying in his gods, 
whose actions would make his audi- 
ence believe all the more that ‘‘the 
proper study of mankind is man.”’ 


D. Hersert ABEL 
Loyola University (Chicago) 


OHIO 
(from page 102) 


production of Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus by 

students of Cleveland Heights High School 

under the direction of Dr. Dina Rees Evans. 
The following papers and reports were 
presented: 

William Millikin, Cleveland Museum of Art, 
“‘An Introduction to the Museum”’ 

Harriet C. Jameson, Allen Memorial Medi- 
cal Library, ‘‘The Surgeon General’s Col- 
lection of Early Medical MSS and Medi- 
cal Instruments”’ 

Horace A. Rigg, Jr., Western Reserve U., 
‘Some Classical Notes—Flats and Sharps” 

Warren D. Anderson, College of Wooster, 
“Venus and Aeneas: The Difficulties of 
Filial Pietas’’ 

Allister Cameron, U. of Cincinnati, ‘‘Plato’s 
Imitation”’ 

Frank R. Kramer, Heidelberg College, ‘‘Ori- 
gin and Mission in the Aeneid’’ 

Henry C. Montgomery, Miami U., ‘‘Classi- 
cal Elements in Gothic Art’’ 

Joseph C. Plumpe, Pontifical 
Josephinum, ‘‘Orientation in 
Prayer and Liturgy”’ 

Clarence A. Forbes, Ohio State U., ‘‘The 
Modern Language Association Investiga- 
tion and Its Value to the Classics”’ 
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Cycles of Nine 


N aRTICLE by Professor Hans Gii- 
A terbock of the University of An- 
kara, published in a number of the 
American Journal of Archaeology 1 
specially devoted to the Homeric Epics 
and their age, throws clarifying light 
on that which he denotes ‘“‘the old 
question as to what extent Greek myth- 
ology has used Oriental models.’’ The 
texts presented, from tablets found in 
the archives of Hattusa, near Bogas- 
kéy, while written in Hittite, are as- 
signed to a Hurrian original presum- 
ably of the fifteenth century B.C. The 
article outlines the texts, translating 
the better preserved portions. Out- 
standing are two compositions con- 
cerned with the Hurrian god Kumarbi, 
designated respectively by Professor 
Giiterbock ‘‘Theogony”’ and ‘‘Song of 
Ullikummi.’’ My modest discussion re- 
lates to a detail of the former. 

This ‘‘Theogony’’ describes a succes- 
sion of supreme gods, a sequence com- 
parable to that of Ouranos-Kronos-Zeus 
in Greek mythology. Kumarbi, identi- 
fied with Kronos, is threatened by his 
father Anu, whom he has emasculated 
and dethroned, with violence from Te- 
sub, the ‘‘Weather-God.’’ The Hurrian 
sequence of divine dynasties differs 
from the Hesiodic in postulating four, 
rather than three: Alalu-Anu (equated 
with Ouranos)-Kumarbi (Kronos)-Te- 
sub (Zeus). 

In the dynastic chronology the num- 
ber nine recurs thus:? ‘‘Nine full years 
Alalu was king in heaven. In the ninth 
year Anu fought against Alalu; he over- 
came him .. . Nine full years was Anu 
king in heaven. In the ninth year Anu 
fought against Kumarbi . . . Kumarbi 
. . . took Anu by the foot and pulled 
him down from heaven . . . swallowed 
Anu’s manhood.’’ But Anu warns his 
mutilator not to rejoice, for from the 
seed swallowed will come Kumarbi’s 
despoiler. Thereupon Kumarbi spat out 
the seed. Here the tablet carrying the 
“Theogony”’ is badly defaced, illegible 
except in the few lines which furnish 


the conjecture that the seed spat out 
was miraculously brought to birth and 
that Kumarbi ate something. The par- 
allelism between Kumarbi and Kronos 
is supported by further details. It may 
be added that, in the ‘‘Song of Ulli- 
kummi,’’ Tesub, already king in 
heaven, is under attack by the deposed 
Kumarbi, assisted by a monster, Ulli- 
kummi. Here, of course, the compari- 
son is with the Titanomachy. 
Certainly the parallels between this 
Hittite-Hurrian theogony and that im- 
planted in Greek religion and literature 
are convincing. My focus is on a small 
detail, the ‘‘nine full years’’ of the in- 
dividual reigns. Professor Giiterbock’s 
note on the phrase is that the literal 
translation would be, ‘‘nine counted 
years,’’ and he assumes that ‘‘ages’’ 
are meant rather than ordinary years. 
My contribution is to compare this 
with a passage in the Odyssey which 
sprang to my mind when I first read 
the article. This occurs in the disguised 
Odysseus’ yarn-spinning to Penelope 
about his antecedents, when he tells of 
lovely Crete, land of ninety cities and 
mingled races and tongues, where, at 
Knossos, ‘‘Minos enneoros was king, 
boon-companion of great Zeus.’’? There 
has been dispute among commentators 
and translators as to the meaning of 
enneoros with respect to regnant 
Minos. Plato in the Laws? interprets 
the passage as referring to Minos’ con- 
sulting his father Zeus every ninth 
year, and this was followed by Pope. 
“T. E. Shaw’’ (Lawrence of Arabia) 
in his realistic prose rendering has: 
‘Ruled by Minos, who from his ninth 
year talked familiarly with Zeus.’’ The 
fine phrase, ‘‘in cycles of nine,’’ in- 
terpreting enneoros as descriptive of 
Minos’ dynastic periods, is from the 
prose translation of Butcher and Lang. 
Sir Arthur Evans borrowed its sym- 
bolism for his chronology of Minoan 
civilization, postulating three periods, 
Early, Middle and Late, each divided 
into three. It seems to me that the use 
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of the numeral nine for the mystic 
years of the reigns in the Hittite- 
Hurrian heaven is echoed by Homer’s 
adjective characterizing the rule of 
divine-born Minos in Crete. It might 
be also that there is related signifi- 
cance in the number ninety for the 
cities of the island. 

It is not a novel thought that the 
number nine had special connotation 
in Hellenic times. Homer records that 
nine heralds summoned the army to 
hear the heralds speak,® that Phaeacia 
had nine judges for the games,® that 
the Lycian king ceremoniously feasted 
Bellerophon nine days, offering nine 
victims in sacrifice, before he asked to 
see the fatal tablets sent by Proitos,* 
that Telemachus found Nestor and the 
people of Pylos sacrificing to Poseidon 
beside the sea an offering of nine black 
bulls from each of nine groups of five 
hundred,* that the Aloidai, dead at 
nine years old—and here _ enneoros 
must mean nine years old, a mortal 
‘cycle of nine’’—were nine cubits wide 
and nine fathoms tall,” that in the 
Lower World Odysseus saw _ Tityos 
stretched out covering nine plethra.1" 
Citation of pertinent Homeric _in- 
stances might be prolonged. It is a 
matter of general knowledge that there 
were nine Muses, nine spheres in Pyth- 
agorean astronomy,!! nine Archons at 
Athens. In the ritual worship of the 
Eumenides at Kolonos, of which the 
details are described by Sophocles," 
three times nine olive-sprays were laid 
on the ground in prelude to the suppli- 
cations. A fragment from a parth- 
eneion found among the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri and attributed by Blass to Alk- 
man!* presents nine maidens as vot- 
aries of Demeter. 

It will not be out of focus to cite 
some examples from Roman religion 
concerning the number nine. When un- 
usual prodigies occurred a special fes- 
tival of Nine Days (Novemdialis) was 
celebrated.!4 A funeral banquet for the 
dead, characterized by offerings, was 
held on the ninth day after burial.15 
Comparable, but less formal, was the 


Greek custom of making offerings at 
the tomb on the third and ninth day 
after death.16 Livy records!? instances 
in times of plague and other menace 
to the state when through a nine-day 
period—eight in our reckoning—a ban- 
quet was spread in the open streets for 
the gods, reclining in effigy, a kind of 
divine funerary feast, called lectistern- 
ium. In the rites of the Ludi Saeculares 
as celebrated by Augustus in 17 B.C.,18 
the sacrifice of the first night was of 
nine black ewe-lambs and nine she- 
goats to the Parcae; on the second 
night nine cakes each were offered to 
Ilythia and Apollo. The Roman calen- 
dar throughout classical history kept 
the Nones, nine days before the Ides, 
as one of the key days for dates in each 
month. Tradition associated that day 
(Nonae) with festival observance by 
the plebs in honor of Servius Hostil- 
ius,!" and thus was explained its avoid- 
ance for public market after the kings 
were expelled. Suetonius says2° of Au- 
gustus that he superstitiously refrained 
from beginning any enterprise on the 
Nones. There are implications of a pre- 
Roman tradition, confirmed by Profes- 
sor H. J. Rose’s careful study of the 
Roman calendar.?! Bearing aptly on 
the present discussion is the fact that 
this Etruscan-reformed calendar. had 
regular ‘‘weeks,’’ probably a survival 
from earliest times, a nundinum, a 
‘nine-day space,’’ counted, in the Ro- 
man way, inclusively. Professor~ Rose 
‘“‘The nundinwm was never 
forgotten, and every calendar had it on 
the left-hand margin in the shape of a 
series of letters, A-B, in unbroken repe- 
tition through the year.’’ One may con- 
jecture an exact parallel in the fa- 
miliar ennémar?* of Homer. One won- 
ders whether the novena of ecclesias- 
tical devotion may be connected with 
this ancient week of eight days, a nun- 
dinum by inclusive reckoning. Perhaps 
also pertinent to this context is an arti- 
cle by Professor Ruth E. Messenger 
on ‘“‘the eighth day”’ in Christian hym- 
nology.24 The symbolism of the eighth 
day, interpreted as denoting the millen- 
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nium, belongs to mediaeval hymns 
used in Spain, Italy and England. An 
example of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, from Bridlington, is an Easter 
processional of nine elegiac strophes. 
Dr. Messenger does not refer to the 
Latin nundinum of the pagan calendar. 
Certainly the custom of nine days’ 
mourning for a deceased Pope, the 
Novendial, recalls the ancient Roman 
observance of a prodigious event and 
the prescribed length of mourning for 
a notable, examples cited above. The 
English expression, ‘‘a nine-days’ won- 
der,’ is as old as Chaucer. What about 
those nine lives of a cat and the nine 
tailors? In more serious vein, one re- 
members the Nine Gods of the Etrus- 
cans. 

Granted that the number nine was of 
special significance, not only ritually, 
but in a primitive calendar common 
to both Greeks and Romans, it seems 
reasonable to bring into this focus the 
Cretan dynastic cycle mentioned in the 
Odyssey. Of particular pertinence is 
the idea that in Crete of the period 
which archaeologists would call Late 
Minoan or Minoan-Mycenaean there 


» was a temporal measure for sovereign- 


ty in terms of nine. It should be added 
that this sovereignty, as connected with 
divine-born Minos, suggests religious 
connotation. Crete was the land where 
the New Dispensation was born, in the 
person of Zeus. That its rich Minoan 
civilization was indebted to influences 
from Anatolia and further East is am- 
ply proved by the extant remains. Is 
it not then reasonable to infer that 
the Homeric ‘‘cycle of nine’’ for meas- 
ure in the religious kingship at Knossos 
echoes the Hittite-Hurrian ‘“Theogony’’? 
Therefore may it not be conjectured 
that Crete was intermediary for the 
derivation of the Hesiodic theogony 
from Oriental sources? Contemporary 
scholarship is stressing the importance 
of Minoan Crete in the religious tradi- 
tion of Greece. To develop this argu- 
ment it is necessary to investigate the 
Hellenic worship of Kronos, the muti- 
lated and dethroned father of Zeus in 
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the Greek theogony. 

Professor Giiterbock, arguing for 
Phoenicia as the link of mediation, 
comments on the absence of the wor- 
ship of Kronos in Classical Greece. 25 
Speaking modestly as an Orientalist 
about Greek things, he is not categori- 
cal in this statement, further modifying 
it in a footnote by the words, ‘‘As far 
as I can see from literature.’’ But by 
analogy with the abrupt cessation at 
the end of the Sumerian period of the 
cult of Enlil, with whom he equates 
Kumarbi, an interruption caused by a 
catastrophic event, the Babylonian con- 
quest; so Kronos, equated with 
Kumarbi, is conceived to have owed 
his downfall to the collapse of Hittite 
power. Professor M.P. Nilsson, in spite 
of his general belief that Greek religion 
was deeply indebted to a vital Minoan 
tradition or inheritance, would partial- 
ly agree to the dictum about Kronos. 
In the recent edition of his history of 
Greek religion he says:2° ‘‘The sig- 
nificance of Kronos in religion and cult 
has faded.’’ It may be fruitful to as- 
semble references to Kronos from Pau- 
sanias. 

At Olympia,?7 center of the worship 
of Zeus and chief shrine of pan-Hellen- 
ism, Pausanias heard an ancient tradi- 
tion that to Kronos, ruler in heaven, 
a temple had been built by the men 
of his epoch, the ‘‘golden race.’’ Inte- 
grated with that venerable local legend 
were two stories about the origin of 
the Olympic Games. Of these, the first, 
strong in Cretan connotation, told that 
the five Dactyls, or Kouretes, to whom 
Rhea had entrusted the infant Zeus on 
Mount Ida, came to Olympia and there 
in sport at the instigation of their eldest 
brother, the Cretan Herakles, ran a 
foot-race with a crown of wild olive 
for the victor. The second had it that 
Kronos here wrestled with Zeus for the 
heavenly kingdom. A variant made 
Zeus institutor of the Games in honor 
of his victory over his father. In his 
book on Arcadia Pausanias again re- 
fers28 to the tradition that the Olympic 
Games originated in pre-human times, 
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commemorating the wrestling of Zeus 
with Kronos and the foot-race of the 
Kouretes. It is to be noted of the 
“Golden Race’’ that Hesiod says 2° it 
passed away with the reign of Kronos. 
Further, at Olympia in the time of 
Pausanias there was a mount called 
Kronios, parallel to the terrace on which 
stood the treasuries. On its summit, 
in the Elean month Elaphos, marking 
the spring equinox, sacrifices to Kronos 
were performed by priests named Bas- 
ilai.39 At the southern foot of this hill 
there was a Fifth Century temple 
known as the Metroon even in times 
when statues of Roman Emperors 
had replaced earlier religious monu- 
ments.?1 Quite fittingly Mother Rhea 
would have been worshiped in this prox- 
imity. Pindar, who mentions Mount 
Kronios in several Odes, assigns its 
naming to Herakles,*? apparently, how- 
ever, not the Idaean Dactyl. Perhaps 
there is remote significance in the fact 
that one of the defeated and slain suit- 
ors of Hippodameia bore the name 
Kronios.*® More than a _ half-century 
ago, Curtius inferred from the name 
of Mount Kronios and the legend at 
Olympia of the temple dedicated by 
the ‘‘Golden Race’”’ that there had been 
a Cretan settlement here in Elis, and 
that the Basilai who sacrificed on the 
mountain were presumably priest-kings 
of early days.34 


In Arcadia, the most isolated and 
slowly developed canton of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the birth of Zeus was local- 
ized on Mount Lycaeus, in a spot called 
Kretea,*5 and there were indigenous 
names, other than those of the famil- 
iar Cretan legend, for the nymphs who 
reared the infant. The mountain had 
two other names, Olympus and Sacred. 
But while it was maintained that the 
birth was on Lycaeus, it was an article 
of Arcadian faith that Rhea practiced 
the deception of the stone on Kronos 
at Methydrium on the Wonderful Mount 
(Thaumasios). 36 At the summit there 
was a holy grotto accessible only to 
the goddess’s women votaries. Again 
in Arcadia, at Mantinea, Pausanias 
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encountered a legend connected with 
Rhea.*?7 There she was said to havef 
delivered a foal to Kronos to swallow. 
as a substitute for Poseidon, concealing 
that infant divinity in the midst of a 
flock of browsing lambs, whence the 
name of a sacred spring, Arne. May 
it be inferred from this appropriation 
of the story of Kronos and Rhea that 
the Arcadians had some early tie with 
Crete, racial or cultural? On this as. 
sumption it may be valuable to draw 
into this context the legend of were. 
wolves on Mount Lycaeus.?8 Lykaon, 
son of the aboriginal Pelasgos, was 
said to have sacrificed a human baby 
to Zeus Lykaios and to have been im- 
mediately transformed into a_ wolf. 
Thenceforth in later generations the 
sacrificer at this altar, although not 
offering a human victim, was always 
changed into a wolf and condemned to 
keep that animal form for a cycle of 
nine years. If during that term he, as 
a wolf, had abstained from human flesh, 
he became a man again in the tenth 
year. 

The only spot in Achaea connected 
in Pausanias’ narrative with Kronos is 
the Cape near the western entrance tof 
the Gulf of Corinth, named Drepanon 
because there Kronos flung into the sea 
the sickle with which he had mutilated 
his father Ouranos.?9 

Boeotia, as well as Arcadia, appro 
priated the legend of the beguiling of 
Kronos by Rhea with the stone substi- 
tuted for Zeus. It was localized at 
Chaeronea on a hill call Petrarchos.* 
At Plataea, in the large and beautiful 
temple of Hera, Pausanias saw neal 
the entrance a group in Pentelic mar 
ble by Praxiteles, representing Rhea 
bringing to Kronos the stone wrapped in 
swaddling clothes.+! Frazer in his com- 
mentary*2 dubs the type rare, citing 
two extant examples: (1) a relief oné 
marble altar from Albano; (2) a Sic: 
lian vase, red-figured style; and he re 
fers to a possible third, a metope from 
the temple of Apollo at Bassae. At 
Lebadea,*? in the alsos of the oracle 
of Trophonios there was a hieron @ 
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Demeter Europa, and in a _ temple 
above the oracle were images of Kro- 
nos, Hera and Zeus. Consultants of the 
oracle were required to sacrifice to 
Trophonios and his children, also to 
Apollo, Kronos, Zeus Basileus, Chario- 
teer Hera and Demeter Europa. Here is 
a second instance recorded by Pausan- 
ias of sacrifice to Kronos, the first be- 
ing that described above, by the ‘‘king- 
priests’’ on Mount Kronios at Olympia. 
In the intimate Boeotian link at Thebes 
with Kadmos, as brother of Europa, 
there is suggestion of Cretan as well as 
of Phoenician affiliations. Bearing di- 
rectly on the study of Cycles of Nine 
is a detail in the legend of the sowing 
of the dragon’s teeth: that Kadmos for 
sacrilege must serve Ares eight years. 
Frazer, comparing this with the feast 
of the Laurel-Bearing, which, also at 
Thebes, was celebrated every ninth 
year, remarks that the two instances 
point ‘‘to the use of a calendar based 
on an eight-years cycle.’’44 


Delphi, hardly second to Olympia as 
a pan-Hellenic shrine, and more widely 
influential through the Oracle during 
the whole course of Classical antiquity, 
possessed a sacred stone which, as 
Pausanias heard, was anointed with oil 
every day and on festivals was topped 
with wool.*° Local belief had it that 
this was the very stone which Kronos 
swallowed and spewed out. By way of 
Cretan connection with Delphi one may 
cite the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 
which tells in vivid detail how Apollo 
kidnaped at sea Cretan priests from 
“Minoan Knossos” to serve his newly 
established shrine at Pytho. A mon- 
strous dolphin forcibly convoyed their 
ship along the west coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus and through the wide Gulf 
until they came to Crisa (later Cirrha), 
the Phocian port.4® Professor Nilsson 
states that excavations at Delphi offer 
proof that the site was occupied in 
Minoan-Mycenaean times.47 Legend 


made Trophonios and his brother Aga- 
medes builders of the first temple,4% 
that Trophonios at whose oracle in 
Lebadea Kronos was numbered among 
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the deities worshiped with sacrifice. 
And — again the Cycle of Nine —the 
Pythian Games originally were cele- 
brated every ninth year.+® 

At Athens, in the enclosure of Olym- 
pian Zeus, Pausanias notes among ven- 
erable antiquities a temple (naos) of 
Kronos and Rhea. Frazer, comment- 
ing on the passage,®° cites inscriptional 
evidence for a yearly sacrifice at 
Athens to Kronos on the fourteenth 
day of Elaphebolion (March-April) of a 
cake with twelve knobs. In comparing 
this with the sacrifice described above 
on Mount Kronios at Olympia in the 
month Elaphos, the identity of season 
and name for the month in the Attic 
and Elean calendars is noteworthy. 
Demosthenes mentions®! an Athenian 
festival Kronia celebrated on _ the 
twelfth of Hekatombaion, and Plutarch 
says °2 that this month, beginning the 
year at the summer solstice, was origi- 
nally called Kronios, but was re-named 
to commemorate the triumphal heca- 
tomb offered by Theseus on his return 
from slaying the Minotaur. On the 
eighth of that month the young hero 
had first arrived in Athens. In his 
period of power he appointed its six- 
teenth day to denote the institution of 
the Metoikia,®** marking his unification 
of Attica. Indeed, the story of Theseus 
in various details implies a close con- 
nection between Athens and ‘‘Minoan’’ 
Crete, most patently in the famous epi- 
sode which must be interpreted as the 
liberation of tributaries from that tha- 
lassocracy.°4 The tradition of the 
marriage to Phaidra suggests a diplo- 
matic alliance. Near the spot where 
Theseus and Peirithoos swore their 
solemn oath, Pausanias saw _ two 
wooden images of Eileithyia, called 
“Cretan”? and said to have been dedi- 
cated by Phaidra.®5 He adds that the 
Cretans believed this goddess to have 
been born at Amnisos, near Knossos, 
and elsewhere®® quotes the legendary 
Lycian bard Olen as denoting her “‘deft 
spinner, older than Kronos.’’ Homer, in 
the passage descriptive of Crete where 
Minos enneoros ruled, mentions 57 a 
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grotto at Amnisos sacred to her. It 
seems fair from the important vestiges 
of the cult of Kronos at Athens, in con- 
junction with these other contributory 
strands of evidence, to infer that this 
worship was early rooted here and to 
presume a Cretan origin. Possibly the 
fact that the eighth day of certain 
months was peculiarly devoted to The- 
seus, while the eighth of every month 
was in a general way his,°®8 might be 
referred to a primitive use of the eight- 
day ‘‘week.’’ Thus again the Cycle of 
Nine! 

Examination of the whole testimony 
from Pausanias certainly shows that 
Kronos had not passed from the re- 
ligious consciousness of Classical 
Greece. In three places—at Olympia, 
Lebadea in Boeotia, Athens—regular 
sacrifice was offered to him, and at 
Delphi the sacred stone that he spewed 
out was reverently tended day by day 
and filleted at festivals. The central 
shrine of the New Dispensation, Olym- 
pia, kept his memory in association 
with the tradition of his having wres- 
tled with Zeus for the celestial king- 
dom, a legend that made the origin of 
the Games pre-human. The scene of 
the Nativity of Zeus, with graphic de- 
tails about Kronos and Rhea, was 
transplanted from Crete to their in- 
land by the Arcadians. Boeotia also 
made the story of the beguiling of Kro- 
nos by his spouse an indigenous myth. 
These naive appropriations are similar 
to the flights of poetic imagination 
which brought Saints and Patriarchs 
from Palestine to Europe. Such impor- 
tations are not accomplished except 
where faith is vital. The belief that the 
New Dispensation was born in Crete is 
woven into the fabric of Hellenic liter- 
ature and religion. Inseparable from it 
is memory of the Old, an antecedent 
heavenly dynasty conquered and dis- 
placed. Therefore I would suggest that 
we look to Minoan civilization for the 
medium through which the Hesiodic 
theogony was derived from its Oriental 
prototype. The evidence of Pausanias 
indicates that the cult of dispossessed 


Kronos was preserved at sites where 
links with Minoan Crete are well 
marked. Concomitant with it are remi- 
niscences of a chronological reckoning 
by nines. It might seem to be not a 
matter of chance that in Homeric Knos. 
sos a Minos enneoros ruled as king. 


That passage from the Odyssey which 
suggests the ‘‘cycles of nine’’®? bears 
eloquent testimony to a mingling of 
races and languages in Crete at the 
time of the ‘‘Returns from Troy.” 
Homer enumerates Achaeans, Eteo- 
Cretans (Real Cretans), Cydonians, 
Dorians, Pelasgians. In line with this 
must be viewed the recent distin- 
guished achievement of Mr. Michael 
Ventris and Professor John Chadwick 
in finding the clue to the decipherment 
of Minoan Script B, proving identity of 
syllabary and language in inscriptions 
from Nestor’s Pylos and also Mycenae 
with inscriptions from Knossos.®° Their 
initial work shows that the language, 
written in the Minoan syllabary, is a 
form of Greek, denoted by them ‘‘Ach- 
aean.”’ The significance of this discov- 
ery is of tremendous import. In one 
particular, it destroys any hypothesis 
of a disruption of continuity in Minoan- 
Mycenaean culture in the thirteenth 
century B.C. In relation to archaeologi- 
cal evidence of a decline of that civili- 
zation in Crete at this epoch, inversely 
to its vigorous development on the 
mainland, it makes it plausible to infer, 
as the Homeric poems would indicate, 
that the ‘‘Isle of Pelops’’ fell heir to 
the thalassocracy of Minos. The ‘‘two- 
throned, two-sceptered, Zeus-derived” 
leadership of Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus®! was in a position to muster the 
kings of the Achaean world against 
Troy, Idomeneus and Meriones of Crete 
among them. The point which I would 
make is a small one enmeshed in evi- 
dence and argument of such large im- 
portance. A Minoan Kronos could not 
have been blotted out of Greek tradi- 
tion, although an epoch of conquest and 
racial assimilation in Crete had 
brought in the Olympian Dispensation. 
Dynastic interruption between the old 
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and the new must be postulated, not a 
break in cultural continuity. Minoans 
and Mycenaeans kept their archives 
in Greek. 

On the assumption of a break Profes- 
sor Giiterbock supposed that Kronos, 
like Kumarbi and Enlil under circum- 
stances of cataclysm, disappeared from 
worship. On the same assumption he 
searches for an intermediary between 
the Oriental and Hesiodic theogonies. 
Following a suggestion first made by 
Dr. B. Landsberger, he proposes the 
Phoenicians for the transmission of the 
Hurrian myth.*2 He stresses as rele- 
vant certain Ugaritic texts discovered 
at Ras Shamra in Syria, showing the 
presence of this kind of epic literature 
in Phoenicia in the Hittite period and 
indicating also the existence of a Hur- 
rian component among the people of 
Northern Syria. These discoveries give 
some support, he argues, to the long 
discredited claim of Philo Byblius to 
have received from an_ indigenous 


source a Phoenician theogony, which 
contains, like the Hittite-Hurrian, four 


rather than three heavenly dynasties. 
Archaeological discovery of the ‘‘My- 
cenaean Age’’ many years ago demoted 
the Phoenicians from their former 
prestige as prime disseminators of cul- 
ture. They slipped back into the char- 
acterization defined by Homer:®% 
skilled craftsmen, traders, lone-wolf 
pirates. In this eclipse, however, the 
Greco-Roman tradition of indebtedness 
to them for the alphabet, precious boon 
to our civilization, was not impugned. 
Modern investigation does, indeed, 
seem to prove that the invention of an 
alphabet, as distinct from syllabaries, 
was Semitic, the fruit of several very 
early experiments, and that a North 
Semitic alphabet used in Phoenicia was 
the ancestor of the Greek, adopted pre- 
sumably in the eleventh century.®4 Pos- 
sibly some day it will be discovered 
where and when the Minoan-Mycenae- 
an syllabary was superseded by the 
facile alphabet signs for writing Greek. 

Discussion of the texts of Ras 
Shamra is not only beyond the scope 
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of this paper, but outside my compe- 
tence. But I recognize the great value 
of these and other finds en the Syrian 
littoral opposite Cyprus toward clarifi- 
cation of complex problems of race and 
culture in pre-Hellenic times. As touch- 
ing the Oriental theogony, it seems to 
me that the Phoenicians are not needed 
for its transmission if, as I believe, 
the story of Ouranos, Kronos and Zeus 
belonged intimately by its Cretan asso- 
ciations to Minoan-Mycenaean religion, 
thence an inheritance of Hellenic re- 
ligion and literature. Aristophanes’ au- 
dience knew that ‘“‘to reek of Kronos’’®5 
meant the odor of ‘‘old hat,’’ their own 
bygone things. The problem of origins 
would seem to invite a quest for the 
link between the Hurrian and Minoan 
theogonies. This is not to deny the possi- 
ble validity of Philo’s tale that he re- 
ceived his version of a succession of 
four dynasties from a Phoenician 
source. But I venture the conjecture 
that Hesiod’s knowledge of only three 
points to an early assimilation of the 
dogma to a particular religion. 

Professor Giiterbock will remind me 
of Kadmos in Boeotia, a region where 
I find the worship of Kronos to have 
survived conspicuously. Kadmos was a 
Phoenician, and so was his sister Eu- 
ropa, who bore Minos to Zeus. Profes- 
sor Sir John Myres held, however, 
that Phoinix does not necessarily mean 
Phoenician in the later sense, but rath- 
er Red-Skin.*® The Minoans, as de- 
picted by their own artists, were dark- 
skinned men. Perhaps the Eteo-Cre- 
tans of Homer were that kind of Phoin- 
ikes, Red-Skins? He did not include 
Phoenicians as such in his list of the 
many peoples in Crete. 

The poets say that the ‘‘Golden Race”’ 
passed away with Kronos. Those who 
looked back in the hard days of the 
‘Tron Age,’’ after the Trojan War, after 
waves of Dorian invasion and violent 
experience of racial fusion, kept a 
dream of the luxurious culture “rich in 
gold.’’ Hesiod®? and Pindar®* depict 
Kronos throned in the Blessed Isles of 
the far-off west, abundant in special 
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harvests, remote from the Olympians, 
where’ Cretan-born Rhadamanthys 
reigned with him. Homer knew of 
those Isles,“ but Kronos was not there, 
being in the dismal depths of Tar- 
taros.‘” However, Pindar had the good 
news‘! that the Titans were released 
from their misery. Perhaps the west- 
ward flying Kronos may in truth be 
equated more than poetically?” with 
Latin Saturnus. Professor H. J. Rose 
says of this ‘‘mysterious deity’’:73 “Of 
one thing at least we may be fairly 
sure, that he is not originally Roman, 
for we have it on good authority that 
sacrifice was made to him with un- 
covered head. That is the ordinary 
Greek rite, .. . but a Roman cautiously 
muffled his head on such occasions. 
lest his efforts be nullified by hearing 
or seeing a bad omen.’’ Maybe that 
ennémar went with him to become the 
nundinum of Etruria and Rome! Some- 
times a guess is a clue is a labyrinth. 

When Pausanias reached Arcadia, a 
land rich in ancient lore, he revised 
his opinion about the seeming silliness 
of legends.74 His new outlook saw them 
— for special example he cites ‘‘the 
things said about Kronos’’—as a phras- 
ing in riddles (ainigmata) of venera- 
ble wisdom. Certainly Aeschylus read 
wisdom, philosophy of deep import, into 
the Hesiodic theogony. One remembers 
the choric lines of the Agamemnon*®* 
expressing awe in human search for 
the Divine Name and one ponders the 
theme of the Prometheus, pregnant 
with thought of dynastic change still to 
come in the heavens.76 


As archaeological research widens 
our perspective on the prehistory of 
European civilization, it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that traditions 
from a very distant past have endured 
through the rise and fall of many suc- 
cessive cultures. To find, as in the pres- 
ent instance, that the idea of replace- 
ments in series of one heavenly dyn- 
asty by another goes back to Hittite- 
Hurrian origins, with even older Sume- 
rian source, strongly stimulates the 
imagination. But I trust that a theory 


that would relate ‘‘cycles of nine’’ to 
this inheritance is sustained by more 
substantial wings than those of the 
imagination. 
FLORENCE BENNETT ANDERSON 
Walla Walla, Washington 
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ACLS hasn't funds so as to distribute copies of 
the longer report to all members of the aftiliated 
societies (and, as Secretary of APA, Paul Mac- 
Kendrick is our contact man). This précis was 
prepared for such journals as could find space for 
it or some review of the whole statement. [Ed.] 


AFTER THE FIRST Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives to Investigate 
Tax Exempt Foundations (the Cox Commit- 
tee) had concluded its operations and re- 
ported the discovery of nothing reprehensi- 
ble in the activities of those foundations 
with which American scholarship is accus- 
tomed to deal, a new Select Committee of 
the House of Representatives to Investigate 
Tax Exempt Foundations was formed under 
the chairmanship of Representative B. 
Carroll Reece of Tennessee. The studies 
made by the investigative staff of this sec- 
ond committee were not confined to the 
foundations, but considered at much length 
the ‘‘accessory organizations’’, supposed to 
distribute the foundations’ money, the So- 
cial Science Research Council, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the National 
Education Association, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the like. 

These staff studies pictured the founda- 
tions and the accessory organizations as 
combined in a tight ‘‘interlock’’ which not 
only dominated American scholarship, so- 
cial science, and education, but by means 
of this domination had succeeded, in the 
fifty years since the organization of the first 
great foundations, in undermining American 
political stamina, in socializing our educa- 
tional structure, and in leading the country 
far down the road to internationalism and 
collectivism. After receiving these reports 
and listening to half a dozen anti-foundation 
witnesses, the Committee suspended public 
hearings, not, however, before the studies 
and the testimony had received wide news- 
paper publicity. The Committee, thereupon, 
gave the foundations and accessory organi- 
zations opportunity to file rebuttal state- 
ments. 

The materials before the Committee had 
made attack primarily upon the social sci- 
ences, especially upon their ‘‘empiricism’’, 
and upon modern education. The humani- 
ties, as such, were not similarly vilified, 
but the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties was completely linked into the web 
of subversion along with the social scien- 
tists and the educators, indeed at one point 
was given a position of preeminence among 
its sister organizations to which it has 
never, even in its most enthusiastic mo- 
ments, aspired. 
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The rebuttal statements of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council and the American 
Council on Education amply demonstrated 
the fantasy of the charges made against 
these organizations and their fields of con- 
cern. It devolved upon the officers of the 
American Council of Learned Societies to 
speak on behalf of the humanities. Such a 
statement was, accordingly drafted and 
verified by the Executive Staff and pre- 
sented by the Chairman, President C. W. 
de Kiewiet, of the University of Rochester. 

This five-thousand word document is too 
long to be fully reproduced here; moreover 
much of its content is mere fact well known 
to the readers of The Classical Journal. It 
went beyond any direct refutation of the 
charges, allegations, or innuendoes made 
before the Committee in that it tried to 
give the Committee a factual picture of the 
real organization of scholarship and the 
social sciences in this country and of the 
history and activities of the ACLS in place 
of the distortions with which the Committee 
had been confronted. And it ended with the 
following concluding paragraphs: 


The body of this statement has been directed, 
as was no more than proper, to the assumptions 
and presuppositions which were implicit in the 
reports of the Committee staff and some of the 
“friendly’’ testimony which the Committee heard. 
But the Council cannot let this opportunity pass 
without saying vigorously and directly that it 
does not share a number of those assumptions 
and preconceptions. 

It believes that, far from being committed to 
any particular body of doctrine, America is a 
land of boundless experiment, of constant and 
relentiess search for better ways of doing things, 
for richer experience, to make human life fuller 
and more attractive. Nothing could be less 
American than an assumption that Americans had 
reached the ultimate boundarv of thought — 
political, economic, social or cultural as well as 
aeons — 1903 or 1953, or are destined to reach 
it in 2003. 


A corollary of this interpretation of our tradi- 
tion is the belief in the maintenance of a com- 
pletely free market in ideas, no matter how un- 
palatable they may be to our preconceived no- 
tions. The moment we have to protect any 
mature American from any idea whatsoever, that 
moment we must stop boasting about American 
democracy. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is 
concerned with thought, with ideas, with man- 
kind’s concept of itself and its place in nature. 
It believes that the best interests of America re- 
quire uncompromising exploration of any think- 
ing that mankind has ever done or is doing. 
There is no subversion comparable with an in- 
terference in the traffic of ideas. 

Ideas are explcsive materials. They must not 
be handled carelessly nor ignorantly. All the 
activities of the American Council of Learned 
Societies have been directed at creating and 
fostering in America the mechanisms through 
which ideas can be handled understandingly and 
without fear. 

To this end it has done whatever it could to 
develop Americans trained to participate fully in 
the pursuit and communication of all humanistic 


knowledge and to provide the tocls of study 
teaching and research with which such traine 
Americans have to work. 


The Council is proud of its record in thes 
activities. It holds, moreover, that in the harsh 
decades ahead, many of our most pressing prob 
lems will lie in the very fields of the humanities 
with which the Council is concerned. In its opip. 
ion no work is more important to the futur 
security and welfare of the nation. 


In presenting the statement to the Reec 
Committee President de Kiewiet said: 


I cannot forego the opportunity of commenting 
upon the unwisdom of the aspersions that have 
been cast upon the scholars and teachers for 
whom the American Council of Learned Societies 
is proud to speak. Education is a principal archi. 
tect of American greatness in all fields, politica} 
as well as scientific, cultural as well as techno 
logical. We owe our solidarity in an age of crisis 
to the manner in which we have taught th 
history and politics of the nation. An attack upon 
education becomes in part an attack upon Amer. 
ican historv, an attack, indeed, upon the defensive 
system of this country. Faith is lessened, courage 
is diminished, and essential bonds are broken 
To lay broad and loose charges against education 
can itself become a form of subversion agains! 
which it is the duty of intellectual leaders t 
speak forcibly and emphatically. 

I feel grateful to the Reece Committee for a 
least recognizing that humane studies are power 
ful forces in any society. Statements apparently 
made by staff members of the Committee mis 
construe the nature of that power and assign to 
it a baneful influence. The American Council o 
Learned Societies welcomes the opportunity to 
reasserts its faith in the beneficial power exer 
cised by the thought and studies of the responsi: 
ble men who make the study of man their life 
work. It is an influence that cannot be sup 
pressed. Only those societies try to do so that 
are fearful of freedom. What we know to k 
great in our society, our political thought, ou 
humane laws, our sense of human dignity, ou 
powers of self-discovery and self-realization, ar 
all born of the humanist mind. To preserve ani 
extend these is the real function of all those fo 
whom the American Council of Learned Societies 
elects to speak. Wisdom cannot be bought, and 
accepts no dictation. Scholarship and learning 
are the foundation of the nation’s wisdom an 
skill. A society in which scholars and teacher 
are held in honor is far more likely to produce 
the wisdom and skill without which it canno 
survive in the modern world. 


The statement had a very good press, was 
widely quoted and always with gratifying 
praise either expressed or implied. While 
we cannot expect that this attack was the 
last gasp of a dying American anti-intellec: 
tualism, there seems little doubt that both 
the foundations and the accessory organize 
tions have gained rather than lost stature 
in the eyes of the intelligent public through 
this episode. The intellectual must fight 
back. 

The Executive Offices of the ACLS, 121! 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
will be happy to send a copy of the state 
ment and the letter of presentation 
any reader of the Classical Journal wh 
requests it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Poggio Buco: The Necropolis of Statonia 
By Giacinto Matreucic, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 117, figs. 20, 
pls. 24, 2 maps. $4.00. 

THIS CAREFUL and meticulous study is the 
product of three years of intensive research 
on the Poggio Buco collection which was 
presented to the University of California in 
1902 by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. The col- 
lection consists of the complete corredi of 
seven Etruscan tombs excavated in 1896-7 
by Riccardo Mancinelli, a painter and anti- 
quarian of Orvieto. As Matteucig points out 
(note 1, p. 10), the corredi are complete 
in that they are all the material found by 
Mancinelli. If the material is in large part 
uninteresting, it must be remembered that 
the tombs of Poggio Buco, like so many 
Etruscan tombs, had been explored and 
stripped of their most precious and metallic 
objects before the excavations took place. 

The seven corredi represent seven tomb 
types ranging from the fossa semplice to 
the elaborate chamber tomb wherein the 
fossa disappears and gives way to a dromos 
(pp. 4-10). 

As for the 300 vases in the collection 
(covering roughly 700-550 B.C.), they, ‘‘on 
the whole, are not masterpieces of ceramic 
art, but they constitute a very representa- 
tive series which illustrates the most im- 
portant types of pottery found in Etruria” 
(p. 12). It is as evidence for commercial 
and cultural relations and for dating that 
the pottery is chiefly valuable. Matteucig’s 
study thus sheds new light on the Etruscan 
civilization which will be especially wel- 
comed by students of archaic Etruria. The 
pottery is grouped according to technique 
as follows: IMPASTO Italico; Bucchero; 
Italo-Geometric; Protocorinthian; Italo-Pro- 
tocorinthian; and Italo-Corinthian. It is par- 
ticularly laudable that the author has em- 
ployed a simple system of grouping and 
subgrouping, thereby saving the reader the 
confusion which often results from a multi- 
plicity of numbered types and subclasses. 
For comparison he draws upon parallel ma- 
terial in the other Poggio Buco collections 
in Europe and America. A year of study in 
the largest (and yet unpublished) collec- 
tion, in the Museo Archaeologico in Flor- 
ence, has enabled him to present much 
relevant data. In the important section en- 
titled Geographical Distribution of Shapes 
and Ornaments (pp. 65-76), Matteucig ex- 
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tends his observations on the vases and 
considers the significance of their shapes 
and ornaments in various Etruscan centres. 

Each tomb is studied in detail (pp. 54-62), 
in an effort to define more accurately the 
limits of chronology set by Pellegrini, who 
was the first to publish Mancinelli’s excava- 
tions. The author finds that the lower limits 
determined by Pellegrini are approximately 
correct but he sets himself the more diffi- 
cult problem of defining the upper chrono- 
logical limit of the necropolis. His conclu- 
sion is that the upper limit is most proba- 
bly in the first quarter, plus-minus, of the 
seventh century B.C. which differs from 
Pellegrini’s first half of the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. 

The Conclusion (pp. 79-82) gives a neces- 
sarily brief history of the site as well as a 
discussion of the value of Pallottino’s new 
approach to the interpretation of archaeo- 
logical evidence from archaic Etruria. (See 
Pallottino, ‘‘Sulle Facies Culturali Arch- 
aiche dell’Etruria’’, Studi Etruschi, XIII 
(1939) 85-129). Matteucig’s study ‘reveals 
that in the seventh, and in the first half 
of the sixth century B.C., Poggio Buco, iden- 
tified by Pellegrini with Statonia, was part 
of a close-knit cultural unit which had its 
focus at Vulci. Within this unit, Statonia 
was a peripheral unit, rather than a cen- 
ter. We might call it an outpost, culturally, 
and to some extent economically, depend- 
ent on the near-by metropolis.’’ (pp. 80-81). 

Matteucig’s arguments are shrewd and 
for the most part convincing, so far as I 
may judge, although some of his conclu- 
sions regarding the vases and chronology 
will be open to debate. If, as he says (p. 
74), ‘‘the plate 1872 (Pl. XX,7) . . . shows 
East Greek, perhaps Rhodian influence 
should it then be called ‘‘Italo- 
Corinthian’? (See Typological Conspectus, 
p. 85). The kylikes (Pls. VIII, 11-13 and 
X, 5-6) would seem to owe a greater debt 
to Cycladic than Corinthian orginals, judg- 
ing from observations made by Alan 
Blakesway in his important study (cited 
by Matteucig, p. 16 passim), ‘“‘Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Commerce with Italy. 
Sicily and France in the Eighth and Sev- 
enth Centuries B. C.’’, BSA XXXIII (1932- 
33), especially pp. 195-197. ‘‘Italo-Proto- 
corinthian’’ would, therefore, seem to be a 
misnomer. On p. 57 I miss a reference to 
Pareti’s ‘“‘La tomba Regolini-Galassi del 
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Museo Gregoriano Etrusco e la civilta dell’- 
Italia Centrale nel sec. VII a. C.’’, (Monu- 
menti Vaticani di Archeol. e Arte, VIII 
[1947]). On the same page, Matteucig de- 
scribes his krater 1507 (Pl. II, 3) as ‘‘an 
almost exact reproduction of a krater in 
the Vatican dated by Albizzati, on the basis 
of Protocorinthian pottery found with it, in 
the later seventh century B. C.’’, citing 
Albizzati, Vasi antichi dipinti del Vaticano 
(Rome, 1925), p. 8 and Tav. 3, 39. Actu- 
ally, Albizzati dates the group including the 
Vatican krater only ‘“‘intorno al VII sec. 
a. C.”’ and bases this date on “la con- 
comitanza di ceramica geometrica proto- 
corinzia da cui . prendono molti ele- 
menti di decorazione ... ” 

Not the least valuable parts of this vol- 
ume are the extensive Bibliography, the 
numerous comparanda in the Catalogue, 
and the material given in the Notes, e.g. 
the list of the most important references to 
Poggio Buco, p. 11, note 17. Mancinelli’s 
diagrams (Figs. 1-4) which show all the 
principal types of tombs from Poggio Buco 
are particularly helpful and make the read- 
er wish that the ‘‘series’’ of 34 photographs 
mentioned on Figs. 2 and 4 had also been 
reproduced. (Cf. the reproductions of the 
original photographs of Narce 23M and 23F 
in E. H. Dohan, Italic Tomb-Groups in the 
University Museum, (Philadelphia, 1942) Pl. 
LV). There are useful and convenient notes 
on ancient Etruscan towns and their nec- 
ropolises (pp. 55-56) and on technique of 
pottery types (pp. 12-17). The results of the 
study are presented in handy form, e.g. the 
Typological Conspectus, pp. 84-85. 

The typography, paper, and binding are 
all excellent. The 24 plates are well-ar- 
ranged and clear. I find no misprints; on 
p. 61, 1. 19, read Pl. X, 3-4; the kylikes 
mentioned on p. 67, 1. 31, are from Vulci, 
not Narce (Dohan, op. cit., Pl. XLIX, 16- 
19). I might cite as of interest the remarks 
on Statonia in MAAR XX (1951) p. 17 and 
Plate 1 of the same publication which shows 
the geographical location of Statonia in re- 
lation to Cosa about which we hear so 
much these days. 

Since there have been only sporadic ref- 
erences to Poggio Buco since 1899 and 
since much of the material has not yet been 
published it is with justification that the 
cover of this highly scholarly volume an- 
nounces that ‘‘the publication of this ma- 
terial is essentially the fulfillment of a long- 
standing obligation to the world of learn- 
ing.”’ 


Francis D. LAaZENBY 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Dramatic Festivals of Athens. By Sm 
ARTHUR PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. xxi 334, figs. 
207. $10.00 
WITH THE PUBLICATION of this handsome 

volume the O.U.P. completed an important 

trilogy, and Professor Pickard-Cambridge 
rounded off the work of a life time in the 


field of classical Greek drama. Dithyramb, | 


Tragedy and Comedy (1927) probes the 
obscure and controversial question of the 
origin and early history of the leading 
dramatic forms. The Theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens (1946) traces the long and com- 
plicated physical development of that fam- 
ous construction, utilizing all the resources 
of archaeological and literary evidence and 
frequently referring to other theater build- 
ings for comparative purposes. And now 
in the final volume the distinguished author 
discusses the occasions in the religious cal- 
endar of Athens and vicinity when drama 
had a major part in the festivities. This 
requires a review of practically every prob- 
lem in connection with the production of 
the plays. The publishers quite properly 
expect it, along with the 1946 companion 
volume, to supplant Haigh’s time-honored 
The Attic Theatre of which the third edi- 
tion, revised in 1907 by Pickard-Cambridge, 
is now out of print. 

Before his death early in 1952, Pickard- 
Cambridge had corrected page proofs of 
the first hundred pages or so, approxi- 
mately Chapters I (The Lesser Festivals— 
Anthesteria, Lenaia, Rural Dionysia) and 
II (The Great or City Dionysia). He had 
also entrusted to Professor T. B. L. Webster 
the task of seeing through the press the 
remainder of the manuscript, chapters on 
The Actors (III), Costume (IV), The Chorus 
(V), The Audience (VI), and The Artists 
of Dionysus (VII). Webster is reticent about 
the work involved, but it must have been 
considerable. Certainly, the proof reading 
has been done with exemplary care, al 
though there are a few indications of in 
completeness, as on pp. 176 and 290. 

The style is somewhat discursive, oc- 
casionally repetitious, and marked by the 
excessive use of parenthetical statements. 
One often feels, too, that sections of the 
text might better have been relegated to 
footnotes. The quotations in Greek, both 
in text and notes, are very numerous and 
often lengthy. This will exasperate many 
who wish to scan the book or to refer 
to it briefly on some special point. But 
the plight of the Greek-less student and 
teacher of early western drama would pre 
sumably not have disturbed the author. 
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His primary aim is thorough documenta- 
tion, and it is true that translations of 
this mass of material would have added 
much to the bulk and cost of the book. 
But at least the principal texts bearing on 
a particular problem might have been 
grouped in one place, a method which was 
in fact used in Chapter I but not consist- 
ently thereafter. 

Pickard-Cambridge’s earlier suggestion 
(Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy p. 218) 
that a comedy was perhaps performed on 
each of five days at the Greater Dionysia 
is here (p. 64) withdrawn. He makes out 
a good case for the absence of a high 
kothornos in the classical period. But he 
does not convince this reviewer that, grant- 
ed this and even admitting that ‘‘as the 
texts of the plays make clear, there was 
no difficulty in rapid movement”’ (p 170), 
much rapid and agitated movement really 
did take place in tragedy. When freely 
allowed in modern adaptations which I have 
seen, such bustling is clearly at variance 
with the restraint and controlled intensity 
which characterizes so much of classical 
art. Nor does Pickard-Cambridge attempt 
to explain how rapid movement would be 
handled in later revivals when, on his own 
admission, the high kothornos would have 
made it ludicrous. Similarly, in the dis- 
cussion of the severe restrictions on the 
number of speaking parts, there is no men- 
tion of the general effect of economy, sim- 
plicity, and lack of confusion which goes 
far toward explaining this convention. 

In speculating on whether the numerous 
“theatrical’’ scenes on vases are meant 
to represent actual stage settings, Pickard- 
Cambridge seems, as on p. 221 (‘‘the painter 
doubtless gives his own imaginative treat- 
ment’’), to overlook the likelihood that most 
of them were copies or adaptations of lost 
monumental wall paintings which may have 
owed little or nothing to drama in portray- 
ing the myths. The section on masks is 
long and thorough, although the late as- 
sertion that they were somehow utilized 
to magnify the voice is rather arbitrarily 
waved aside. But I find nowhere the point 
made that masks seem quite natural in a 
drama where men performed female parts 
and where the great outdoor theaters would 
have made it impossible for most of the 
audience to see the play of emotions on a 
mask-less face. 

The final chapter, with its Appendix, con- 
cerns the guilds of poets, actors and mu- 
sicians which flourished from the third 
century B.C. well into the Imperial period. 
It does seem a little out of place in view 
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of the major concentration elsewhere on 
the fifth and fourth centuries. But there is 
a natural connection, and Pickard-Cam- 
bridge twice points out that a systematic 
presentation of the evidence, almost entirely 
epigraphical in nature, is not available 
elsewhere in English. 

On every page of his book we can dis- 
cern the author’s uncompromising scholarly 
method. He fully presents the ancient evi- 
dence known to him—and little appears to 
have escaped his notice—on scores of de- 
batable and obscure points. He adds, in 
necessarily less detail, the opinions of lead- 
ing modern authorities. Then finally, and 
almost overcautiously, he outlines his own 
position. Here one will find few arbitrary 
statements or unsupported speculations. II- 
lustrations are numerous, well-chosen, and 
clearly reproduced. The index and bibliog- 
raphy are brief but adequate. With the 
exception of the language difficulty men- 
tioned above, the book is an ideally ob- 
jective and up-to-date reference source. 
We are indebted to Fate for sparing Sir 
Arthur Pickard-Cambridge until he had set 
down this final testament to his admirable 
knowledge and judgment in connection with 
a field where classical literature seems 
to be steadily gaining attention and pres- 
tige. 

W. A. McDonatp 

University of Minnesota 


The dialogues of Cervantes de Salazar, 
published in facsimile, with a translation 
and notes by MINNIE LEE Barretr SHEPARD, 
with an introduction and historical com- 
ments by CarLos Epuarpo CasTANEDA, Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. 113+67 
folios or double pages. $7.50. 


THIS BOOK is of great interest and value 
in the history of classical pedagogy and the 
teaching of Latin. It is also a primary 
source for the history of early Mexico, and 
especially of Mexico City and of the newly 
founded University of Mexico. Hence, for 
advertising purposes, the publishers have 
unfortunately placed on the outside cover a 
title of their own coinage: Life in the im- 
perial and loyal City of Mexico in New 
Spain and the royal and pontifical Univer- 
sity of Mexico, as described in the dia- 
logues for the study of the Latin language, 
prepared by Francisco Cervantes de Sala- 
zar, for use in his classes, and printed in 
1554 by Juan Pablos. This unwieldy descrip- 
tive title is also printed on the secondary 
title page of the book. Bibliographers will 
doubtless catalogue the book under the 
simpler title, The dialogues of Cervantes 
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de Salazar, by which the book has always 
been known and listed in bibliographies. 
Cervantes de Salazar (1507?-1575) was 
Professor of Rhetoric in the new Univer- 
sity of Mexico, founded in 1553, and com- 
posed this book as a supplement to the 
Latin dialogues of the great Spanish human- 
ist, Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540), an in- 
timate friend and great admirer of Eras- 
mus (1469?-1536). This was an age when 
Latin was the lingua franca of the learned 
world and formed the necessary basis for 
all university courses, which were regu- 
larly given in Latin and used Latin text- 
books. Like Erasmus, Vives opposed the 
rigid Ciceronianism of such scholars as 
Scaliger and argued that it was pedagogi- 
cally and culturally unsound to restrict the 
modern cultivation of spoken and written 
Latin prose of their day to the good old 
classical models, and especially to a slavish 
and pedantic limitation to the vocabulary 
and phraseology of Cicero. In the opinion 
of Erasmus, such a strict limitation was 
doing much to stifle the study and use of 
Latin as a medium of instruction and com- 
munication, and, if continued, would ulti- 
mately make of it a ‘‘dead language.”’ 


Thus Erasmus wrote his Colloquia as a 
Latin textbook in which he broke away 
from classical themes and models and 
based his material on the activities and 
interests of everyday life, at home, at 
school, and on the city streets. Vives felt 
that Erasmus had swung too far away from 
classical models in his attempts to popular- 
ize the use of spoken and written Latin; 
and as a reaction against what he consid- 
ered the excessive use of acrimony, of vul- 
garisms, buffoonery, and the sometimes 
‘incorrect’ Latinity of Erasmus, he com- 
posed his own textbook of twenty-five dia- 
logues, adopting the general aim and 
method of Erasmus but more closely fol- 
lowing the polished style of Terence, whom 
he greatly admired. 

The textbook of Vives was extremely 
popular in the European universities. First 
issued in 1538, over fifty editions were 
published in the sixteenth century, twenty 
in the seventeenth, and four in the eight- 
eenth, the last known edition at Parma in 
1836. 

Cervantes de Salazar used the text of 
Vives but happily added to it a supplement 
of his own of seven dialogues of fresh ma- 
terial, containing spirited accounts of vari- 
ous athletic contests and matters of spe- 
cial local interest to his own students. Es- 
pecially valuable is the account of a stu- 
dent-conducted tour of an awestruck young 
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Spanish visitor, first through the newly 
founded university and then through Mexico 
City and its environs, with an admirable 
picture of the university, its buildings, the 
classrooms, the various professors, their 
life and the subjects that they taught. The 
portrayal of Mexico City, with its large In- 
dian population in addition to the Spanish 
conquistadores and settlers, their life and 
manifold activities, is a model of historica)} 
and sociological description. 

The book is notable for the fact that it 
was the first textbook published in the New 
World and that it was composed by a pro 
fessor in the first university of North Amer- 
ica. Its vivid and realistic dialogues were 
‘functional’ in the best modern sense, since 
they enabled the students to discuss the 
things in which they were most interested, 
in the way that cultivated gentlemen were 
supposed to speak. Thus the author inter- 
sperses frequent classical allusions and 
quotations from a wide range of classical 
authors, with no indication as to their 
source, aS was customary in the polite con- 
versation of the day. 

The introduction is scholarly and the 
translation is admirably done. It faithfully 
reproduces both the spirit and the letter of 
the original, and it is eminently readable. 
The brief notes are distinctly helpful, both 
those by Dr. Castaneda on early Mexican 
history and the ones by Mrs. Shepard of a 
more strictly philological nature. Espe- 
cially useful to the classical scholar are her 
indications of the sources of the classical 
quotations and her evidence as to the 
place of the various athletic contests in the 
historical development of sports. 

In honor of the 400th anniversary of the 
founding of the University of Mexico, the 
publishers have given the book an exqui- 
sitely beautiful format. 

CLYDE PHARR 
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